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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


The Week 

DARING jewel robbery takes place in Maiden 

Lane and the police start handing polite warn- 

ing cards to pedestrians. President Bryan, of 
Indiana University, asks edu- 
cators to stress morality in their 
teachings and Miss Evan Bur- 
rows Fontaine continues suing 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney. A fund of $20,000 
is bequeathed to Princeton for 
a course in practical ethics and 
a Y. M. C. A. conference de- 
cides that the whipping post 
might help in curbing crime. 
Herrin, Illinois, reports that 
noon-day prayer meetings have 
made the town a haven of 
brotherly love and a man who 
cables Rome, offering to save 
souls, is sent to Bellevue psy- 
chopathic ward. A man bites 
a dog in Pittsburgh, thus finally 
fulfilling the Park Row re- 
quirement as to news, and 
Judge Olvany announces 
sternly, from Tammany Hall, 
that his is the Voice of the 
Faithful. The Treasury sur- 
plus is $250,000,000 and 
France starts deflating its cur- 
rency as a preliminary to set- 
tling war debts. A professor 
asserts the earth is 100,000,000 years old and Mr. 
Alfred W. McCann declines to become associated 
with Mr. William Jennings Bryan in the Scopes trial. 
The American Automobile Association drafts a code 
of ethics for motorists and an acting police captain 
admits endorsing cards soliciting the courtesies of the 
road for his friends. Mr. Horace B. Liveright is in- 
dicted for publishing Maxwell Bodenheim’s “Re- 
plenishing Jessica,’ and Mrs. Gouverneur Morris 
fights a bull in a Spanish ring. In California, an 
earthquake occurs in Santa Barbara, and Charlie 
Chaplin, Jr., is born. 





Campaign 
R. EMORY R. BUCKNER, United States 


Attorney in these parts, has an eye to the Execu- 
tive Mansion in Albany, from which eminence, they 
say, one gets a good glimpse of 
the White House. Having con- 
vinced the up-State sections of 
his Prohibitory good faith by 
affixing padlocks to supper 
clubs in town, he has gone 
lately to the extent of advising 
local Rotarians that citizens 
should vote as they drink; or, 
putting it into words Candi- 
date for Governor Buckner 
did not see fit to use, to vote 
wet. Obviously, this is a bid 
for support from the city at 
large, without which, late elec- 
tions have shown, a statesman 
has little chance of becoming 
His Excellency, The Governor 
of the State of New York. 


Mr. Buckner, one presumes, 
does not intend that his advice 
be taken seriously in, for in- 
stance, Washington, D.C. It 
would be altogether too much 
to expect Congress, for another 
instance, to vote as it drinks. 
What, then, would happen to 
the Volstead Act? 

For Washington is not the driest town in this coun- 
try, as several enterprising magazine editors have dis- 
covered. ‘There are at least two instances of editors 
having despatched special writers to Washington, say- 
ing to them, “Get the exact lowdown on drinking at 
the capital. Names, places, facts—everything. We’ll 
print the whole story.” 

And when the writers turned in their authenticated 
accounts of festivities in high places, one editor hur- 
riedly tore up the manuscript and consigned it to the 
waste basket, while the other, more frugal, had his 
re-written into innocuousness. 
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Victims 
ROHIBITION’S toll has fattened largely on 
those places the town could spare least: the color- 
ful, traditional eating and drinking establishments, to 
the crowded assemblage of whose ghosts have gone 
lately Shanley’s and Browne’s Chop House. 

The padlock is no great 
threat for the newcomer, who 
can move east or west as the 
enforcement needs of the 
moment dictate. But against 
the places which depend for 
success on traditional asso- 
ciation with a particular lo- 
cality, it has been a real 
weapon. ‘This, of course, 
without considering the nat- 
ural law-abiding inclinations 
of their proprietors, 

Without the sale of 
liquors, cafés have a hard 
time. Even hotels feel the 
loss of their bar patronage to 
such extent that the re-mod- 
elling of ground floors into 
bazaars is becoming almost 
epidemic. When such a 
staid institution as the St. 
Regis seeks this source of 
additional revenue, it is rea- 
sonable to expect few to re- 
main for long without stores 
flanking their entrances. 

I recall what Mr. James Regan said, privately, 
when the Knickerbocker Hotel closed as such. 

“The bar in the Knickerbocker used to take in four 
thousand dollars a day,” observed Mr. Regan, “‘and 
when you remove four thousand dollars of profitable 
daily revenue from a hotel’s receipts, you have to do 
some tall thinking to make them up.” 


Appreciation 
HE three-a-day vaudevillians are flocking back 
to town, crowding Broadway about Forty-sixth 
Street and west to the N. V. A. clubhouse. And with 
them, the usual tales, of which the first concerns a 
monologist who tried out new material, against next 
season, in a small Indianan town. 

Guarding against failure, he instructed the orches- 
tra leader at a signal to swing into several popular 
songs, of which he sang parodies; always, they say, 
sure-fire in the Dubuques of our land. He had re- 
course to this expedient even sooner than he had ex- 
pected. Even then, the audience was coldly indiffer- 
ent. Cold to parodies. Hopeless. 

The manager came to speak to the monologist 
after the first performance. 

“You got a swell act,” he informed the vaudevil- 
lian. “It’s good stuff, even if it is too smart for this 
town. ‘They don’t get it. It’s too wise for them. 
Of course, I got it. I laughed. It went over big 
with me. 

“But, say,” cautioned the manager, “‘you know you 
didn’t sing the right words to them songs.” 
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HE incident of Dr. and Mrs. Rappelyea being 
requested to leave the dance floor of the Hof- 
brau, gave me pause on re-reading last week the ac- 
count of this happening. Was this, I wondered, really 
a broad-minded town. And then, before my eyes, the 
answer was printed in an evening newspaper. It was 
an advertisement inserted by a company which rents 
limousines by the hour, day, 
or evening. 
“Our instructions to our 
chauffeurs: eyes front and 
mind your own business.” 


Fame 


R. CARL VAN 
VECHTEN has been 
enjoying two fruits of fame 
lately, one synthetic, one 
real, the former in being 
stopped by various agitated 
souls and asked if he really 
is Mr. Harry K. Thaw. ‘To 
which Mr. Van Vechten’s 
whimsy is to reply affirma- 
tively and to launch then 
into voluble discourse on the 
life and habits of the rabbit. 
The real, the juicy fruit, 
came when Mr. Van Vech- 
ten received advice from 
the office of his publisher, 
Alfred Knopf, that an or- 
der had been received from 
Joliet Prison for a complete set of Mr. Van Vechten’s 
remuneratively-condemned works. Joliet Prison is 
the present abode of the Messrs, Loeb and Leopold. 
The order for the books, forwarded through the au- 
thorities, came from the latter whilom carefree youth. 
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Climax 
HIS is the month of Mr. David Belasco’s fiftieth 


anniversary in theatrical enterprise. In its ap- 
propriate celebration there will be talk of a Great 
Master, venerated. And in the same breath will be 
mention of Mr, Belasco’s three current hits, “The 
Harem,” “‘Ladies of the Evening” and “The Dove.” 
In the irony of such juxtaposition, in the inevitable 
recollections of the Great Past, there will also be 
pathos. Because there was a time when there was no 
anniversary needed to speak of David Belasco as ‘The 
Great Master. And now, without the stimulus of a 
shining banquet table, it is not Master but Showman, 
that one hears. 

It was only ten or twelve years ago that Mr. Belasco 
rose above his contemporaries, overawing an older 
generation of critics with the solemnity of his gong- 
announced curtains, his impressive sets, his mastery 
of showman’s detail. ‘Then came younger and more 
impertinent observers, better craftsmen, and new life 
behind the footlights. Audiences, while as numerous 
as ever, were no longer overawed, 

Mr. Belasco is no failure as he reaches his anni- 


versary. But one wonders, when his secretaries bring 
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him typewritten statements of his box-office receipts, 
if there is not a moment of yearning for those glor- 
ious, still days when the name Belasco was whispered 
almost in reverence. 


Limitation 


OW that even our home telephone hunting 

ground, the Bryant Exchange, is being dialized, 
we call to mind a clash between this mechanical ex- 
pedient and operatic temperament. 

It was Miss Anna Fitziu, of the Metropolitan 
galaxy, who went so far as to get hold of a real vice- 
president of the New York ‘Telephone Company in 
her demand to have her number changed back to 
operator service, 

““My dear lady,” the v.-p. replied gallantly, “any- 
thing within reason. But...” 

“T’ve always had a telephone beside my bed. This 
idiotic new contraption won’t work.” 

“Extraordinary. I shall have an expert sent up. 
He will make what repairs al 

“Repairs? Not at all! I had it put there espe- 
cially so that I could knock it over in case of burglars 
and I’ve knocked this silly thing over half a dozen 
times and nothing ever happens.” 





Play Plagiarists 


HIS theatrical year comes near record breaking 

in the number of plagiarism suits which have 
found their way to court. First, Federal Judge Knox 
turned over the enormous profits of Leon Gordon’s 
“White Cargo” to Miss Ida Vera Simonton, authoress 
of the novel “Hell’s Playground” . . . along with 
admonitions. Then Judge Garvin termed Guy Bol- 
ton an “unconscious” play pirate and awarded royal- 
ties from “Polly Preferred” to Ossip Dymow. 

Now, waiting trial are actions involving Channing 
Pollock’s “The Fool” and Mr. Sidney Howard’s 
justly popular “They Knew What They Wanted.” 
An old suit, nearing trial, concerns George M. 
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Cohan’s “O’Brien Girl,” and Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 
believes the feature movie, “The Iron Horse” owes 
too much to her book “Building the Union.” Last 
week “The Gorilla” was charged with being a re- 
hash of a Mr. Humphrey’s ““The Octopus.” 

Most of these cases go back no further than a year 
and a half. Yet there must always have been plagiar- 
ism. It is only recently that our judiciary, apparently, 
have come to take disputes over authorship as seriously 
as arguments regarding the rights to a new can opener. 


HE current legal authority on plagiarism is Mr. 

M. L. Malevinsky of O’Brien, Malevinsky & 
Driscoll. Mr. Malevinsky is a fanatic on the sub- 
ject of play writing; he has written a book about it 
which will be published in the Fall. A huge man, 
heavy-set, he will entrench himself behind his desk in 
the Knickerbocker Building and hold forth for hours 
upon his favorite subject while an ante-room full of 
callers shuffle impatiently. Yet Mr. Malevinsky 
would not say that there was any more real plagiarism 
to-day than there ever was. 

“The trouble,” he told me, “was that until recently 
there was no legal or literary definition of a play upon 
which to base comparison. Cases were thrown out of 
court for lack of evidence.” 

But now there-is Mr. Malevinsky’s own algebraic 
formula definition, read into his defense of Guy Bol- 
ton. It segregates a play into its elements and gives 
a letter to each. 

“(A) A basic emotion . .. plus (B) Personifica- 
tion by character . . . plus (C) Motivation through 
crucible, conflict and complication to ultimate... . 
climax.” 

There are, all together, nine points, duly elaborated. 
But a similarity in two plays of their “A plus B plus 
C” elements is enough to brand them, on this theory, 
as derived from the same ideas. It is the demonstra- 
tion, by such means, according to Mr. Malevinsky, 
that has made so much difference in the court’s atti- 
tude. In his seriousness Mr. Malevinsky is cruel, even 
to mercilessness. 
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“My formula,” he holds, “makes a play so simple 
a sixteen-year-old mentality may grasp it.” ‘Then, 
with a humorless gleam in his eye, he will add, “Au- 
thors and Judges will now understand what a play is 
really about.” 


T was Mr. Malevinsky’s enthusiasm which helped 
Miss Simonton to win her suit over “White 
Cargo.” But his formula, the 
child of his heart, turned ie 
against him when he set tode- .S % 
fending Guy Bolton. Judge “ll : 
Knox understood so well that 
he only modified his verdict 
with the much-quoted phrase 
“unconscious plagiarism.” But 
Mr. Malevinsky is far from 
discouraged and daily he is 
called upon to test out some 
new allegation of piracy with 
his magic symbols. 


T may be that the more re- 

cent suits are righteous at- 
tempts to obtain justice. And 
on the other hand, perhaps the financial exchange 
which followed the “White Cargo” award has turned 

few of our unknown playwrights’ heads. When it 
has been demonstrated to the world that great riches 
follow the establishment of a case against a big hit 
there is always the temptation to try one’s hand, But 
the putting of play piracy suits upon a sound legal 
basis can not but eventually lead to the greater pro- 
tection of the greater number. 





ITH the slight exception that Miss “Texas” 

Guinan possibly does not and certainly cannot 
sing, the ensuing anecdote must be added to the list 
of the most delightful of the season. It has appeared, 
out of the hand of Mr. Zittel himself, in Zz?’s 
Weekly, but it is worthy of other printings. ‘Thus, in 
other words: 

There appeared at the entrance to Miss Guinan’s 
Club, well after midnight, a gentleman and a lady 
who indicated that they would enter. The guardian 
of the portals said them nay. Entrance is by card 
alone, and though a card of entrance to Miss Guinan’s 
is about as difficult of achievement as fallen arches, 
nevertheless it remained that the gentleman and the 
lady had no card and could not enter forthwith. How- 
ever, the guardian would be pleased to ascend the 
steps and invite Miss Guinan to inspect her would- 
be guests. 

He returned in ten minutes, with the news that 
Miss Guinan was singing and could not be disturbed. 
He returned in twenty minutes, with the news that 
Miss Guinan was still singing and could still not be 
disturbed. He returned in thirty minutes, with the 
news that and so on. And he returned in forty 
minutes with Miss Guinan herself, her voice stilled 
for the moment. 

Miss Guinan examined the gentleman and the lady 
and gave them entrance to her little kingdom. ‘The 


lady was Mary Garden. 
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I T happened in front of the Ritz. The sport model 
Minerva was a poem of body design shining with 
polished nickel, the chauffeur, a trim guardsman in 
perfect fitting livery. The faultless gentleman in 
gray tweeds, stepped to the sidewalk and helped a 
glorious lady to alight. One of the lower order of 
loitering encomiasts was overheard to allude to her as 
a wow, but the combined votaries of beauty, led by 
Buonarotti, Shelly, Ziegfeld 
and Poiret and George Moore 
could not have chorused a more 
sincere or expressive paean of 
praise. Sight of her would 
have driven Degas insane and 
Ned Wayburn to suicide. Pas- 
sers-by stopped. Divinity was 
treading earth. Suddenly she 
stopped and tapped a tiny foot. 
Her lovely eyes darkened. 
Clouds gathered in the heavens 
and bystanders burst into tears. 
The chauffeur and doorman 
started forward in alarm; her 
companion bent over her in 
tender solicitude. She was 


about to speak..... 

Then came her voice, something between static in 
a railway station broadcaster and the creak of wagon 
wheels on a zero morning: 

“Cheest! I lef? my choon gum!” 


Purple 
OLORS come and go, but purple seems to be 


with us for the Summer. It wasn’t so long ago 
that the best-dressed girl we know waxed indignant 
in the shade of her purple hat. Purple, as the color, 
no older than the Spring, was becoming “common.” 

“But,” we remonstrated, “isn’t it always that way. 
Smart people (with compliments) take up a fashion 
and inside of a week it is selling in cotton, marked 
down, on Fourteenth Street.” 

“Hn-hun,” she nodded, “only usually it takes 
months, or seasons, before we have to drop it. But 
purple is too conspicuous a color. ‘They were on to 
us like a shot.” 

But over the Fourth we saw her with a purple 
parasol . . . and reproached her. 

“Tt isn’t so bad in the country,” she defended her- 
self, “one forgets that the streets are glutted with it.” 

“Only pity us,” was her answer, “who have to 
cross Fifth Avenue a dozen times a week-day.” 


The Week’s Mot 


HE papers have been full of the fact that there 

are now 6,000 graduates of schools of journal- 
ism in the width and breadth of the land. This was 
being discussed in the presence of David H. Wallace, 
and Mr. Wallace remarked: 

“Who knows but what in that list of clear-eyed 
eager, forward-looking young men and women there 
is not one who is destined to become marbles editor of 
the New York World?” 

—The New Yorkers 








“THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
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TENNESSEE 


A Summary 


IGHT here in Dayton within a block of my 

hotel are two better exponents of evolution 

than little Scopes. One is John Billingsley, 

the blacksmith, who reconciles science and the Bible, 

and the other is Mr. Davis, the agnostic printer. It 

is a pity their indictment was not somehow managed. 

Billingsley used to teach a country school in these 

mountains. He got me a piece of red cedar to whittle 

on while he told me of his career as an educator. 

Red cedar is the stuff for beginners at whittling. I 

was sitting on a nail keg and the conversation was 
dragging because I didn’t 
anything to whittle, 


have 
and I didn’t have any tooth- 
pick, either. ‘The black- 
smith tossed me this piece of 
red cedar, I whittled myself 
a toothpick, and that was 
the beginning of a friend- 
ship. 

Mr. Billingsley said he 
had always had two classes 
in geography—one he taught 
that the world was flat, and 
one he taught that the world 
was round, according to the 
religious beliefs of the 
pupils’ parents. I was sorry 
when a farmer named Lee 
came in and wanted to 
know if Billingsley was 
ever going to quit gassing 
and shoe that mare. 

I can’t say just how they 
should have gone about it to 
indict Mr. Davis, the agnos- 
tic printer, for teaching 
evolution, but I do believe 
a way could have _ been 
found. There are people in 
Dayton who would be willing to indict Davis for 
anything—on general principles. 

Either of these gentlemen would have been better 
material to work on in court than the present defend- 
ant. ‘The fact that Davis is a social outcast because 
of his want of faith, living alone with his books and 
his flowers, wouldn’t cut any ice. The defendant 
will be convicted anyhow. This will happen to 
Scopes whom everybody likes. But Billingsley or 
Davis, either one, would have given the modernists 
a better run for their money. They are “characters.” 
One has a learned understanding of the Darwinian 
theory which he got from books. ‘The other has a 
common sense conception of it which he thought out 
for himself over his anvil. Additionally, at the trial 
they could have planned a diversion of some of the 
personal publicity to themselves instead of letting 
Darrow and Bryan absorb so much of it, with the 
New York and Paris joint entry, Mr. Dudley Malone, 
and the others contesting among themselves to split 
the balance. 





In Whose Image? 


But it is young Scopes who is going to trial. I 
repeat that it is too bad. It is too bad because it shows 
a lack of consideration for Scopes, who is a good fel- 
low, but (perhaps on that account) is sick of the bar- 
gain he made to submit to arrest at the coaxing and 
coaching of luminaries of the Progressive Dayton 
Club and be a hero while town and townsmen get 
publicity—not to mention the more tangible proofs 
of attention which courtroom crowds and sightseers 
with money to spend can bestow. 

Mr. Scopes went into this thing young and inex- 
perienced. He is still young, 
but he has found this hero 
business different from what 
it is cracked up to be. He 
ducks out and hides in the 
swimming hole along the 
crick when he hears that a 
new reporter or  photog- 
rapher has come to town. 
The only name I know for 
that cool mountain rivulet 
is Scopes Crick. But no re- 
porter or photographer need 
count his day lost on that 
account. If Scopes, nomi- 
nal principal, with boyish 
impulse is so foolhardy as 
to play hooky from the spot- 
light which shines for him, 
it is different with the super- 


numeraries. ‘There is an 
organized waiting list, a 


methodical roster by which 
they come to Dayton and 
stand their turns on ap- 
pointed days and dates, hail- 
ing from points as remote as 
Florida, Chicago and New 
York. 

This makes things hum at the Rexall Store—which 
is the place of business of R. E. Robinson, “‘the hust- 
ling druggist.” It is Dayton’s civic center. (What 
say we drop in and shoot a Coca-Cola?) Its soda 
fountain does for a public forum. There, in the 
course of the day, you can find anyone you wish to 
meet or find out anything you wish to know. Its 
news and bookstand does for a Carnegie Library. Of 
course it cannot afford everything that is in print. 
You cannot buy ‘“The Descent of Man,” the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harpers, Scribners, or the Mercury. But 
you can get Breezy Stories, Live Stories, True Mar- 
riage Stories, Ranch Romances, the Saturday Evening 
Post, “An Elusive Lover,” by Bertha M. Clay, and 
the Bible. For the ills that flesh is heir to the ad- 
vertisements displayed suggest Dr. C. B. Caldwell’s 
Syrup of Pepsin, Wine of Cardui and the complete 
“line” of sterling Rexall custom-compounded materia 
medica—a remedy for every affliction. You can get 
a good five cent cigar; the late Tom Marshall died 
too soon. 
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You can meet people and get acquainted. You 
can get acquainted with the hustling druggist him- 
self. You can get him to tell you How It Started. 
He will give you the authorized, orthodox version. 
To question any of its details is a grave matter, like 
tampering with the first chapter of Genesis or the 
U. S. mails. 

Ten days before the trial began the Chattanooga 
News took a whirl at the higher criticism, and printed 
the real story of the origin of the Scopes case. A girl 
reporter named Nellie Kenyon dug it up and it was 
a slick piece of work. But Miss Nellie’s was an 
evanescent triumph, I’m afraid. It was a sensation 
locally, but the outside papers didn’t print it much. 
The orthodox version will pass into history, like the 
fable of Washington and the cherry tree. 

“So you are from New York,” observes Mr. 
Robinson, the hustling druggist, “I’m afraid you will 
find Dayton a pretty small place after New York. 
But we keep alive. I was in New York when they 
had the subway strike. Went to Boston and they had 
the police strike. Yes, sir, strikes all along. But 
Mr. Coolidge certainly handled that situation in Bos- 
ton. I give him credit for that. ‘The Rexall con- 
vention was in Boston then. Went right ahead as if 
nothing was happening. Mr. Liggett, the head of 
Rexall you know—owns all your chain drug stores 
back East, too—he wants to know if I am coming 
to the convention this year. I tell him no, that Day- 
ton’s got a better convention of its own. Ha! Ha! 
Well, make yourself at home in the store. Make it 
your headquarters.” 

You tell Mr. Robinson that you have been assured 
by 343 people that his store is Where It Started. But 
you wish to know the inside on How It Started. Big, 
important matter like this . . . those seemingly trivial 
details are interesting. ... And this whispering about 
mysterious, secret prearrangement ... publicity stunt? 

“That’s a good joke,” says the hustling druggist. 
“Publicity stunt! Started right in my store here and 
I didn’t know enough to send it in to the Chattanooga 
Times and I’m their local correspondent. This thing 
just happened. Four young fellows around a table 
there. Just happened ... like most big things, when 
you get right down to it. They just happen. We 
had no idea... . Of course, eventually we did expect 
a little notice in the papers. ‘Testing the law and all. 
Maybe make the Literary Digest. But nothing like 
what you see. We’re as surprised as anybody.” 

The only difference between the orthodox version 
and the real version of the start of the Scopes case is 
that the former insists that the thing was the result 
of a chance meeting between Scopes and three others 
in the drug store at which an argument started over 
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evolution and Scopes consented to be arrested to test 
the law. 

But actually the origin of the case was not so naive. 
A fellow named Dr. George Rappleyea, a Ph.D. and 
a civil engineer for a coal mine over the mountain, 
thought the thing up and recommended it to the 
hustling druggist, who is also president of the local 
school board, and some others. Lawyers were en- 
gaged and everything before Scopes was brought in. 
But I don’t know that that makes any great differ- 
ence, after all. As a starter John Mendi himself 
couldn’t have acquitted himself any better. 

Have I mentioned that the population of Dayton 
is 1,903. Well, it is; and the fundamentalists out- 
number the modernists, though perhaps not more 
greatly than 1890 to 13. ‘These figures include the 
foreign element which comprises three Jews, one 
Greek and a family of Roman Catholics. I have 
heard the Greek very well spoken of. 

There are two paved streets and two hotels. Both 
hotels have telephones in the lobbies and rooms with 
a bath on the same floor. At the Aqua we offer the 
Pulitzer Prize for Eating An Entire Meal. It has 
not been won yet—not because the food is bad but 
because there is so much of it. Six vegetables for 
supper last night. ‘There are two drug stores, two 
banks, three garages, two blacksmith shops, one semi- 
professional distributor of cawn whisky, one moving 
picture theatre accommodating 75 people, five 
churches accommodating 1,903 people, one pool hall, 
one two-bit poker game and one limousine, a Lincoln 
owned by Harry Lawrence, the Ford dealer. 

This town differs from other east Tennessee towns 
because it is newer and more progressive. It was 
founded in the eighties when the railroad came 
through from Cincinnati. It belongs to the twentieth 
century. It ought to have a Rotary Club and Mr. 
Robinson, the hustling druggist, ought to be the presi- 
dent. Dayton took the county seat away from Wash- 
ington, which is more than one hundred years old, 
but has no railroad, no hustling druggist and will 
never catch the eye of Rotary International. It is 
a restful Southern hamlet of character. You couldn’t 
get up an evolution test case there on a bet. 

Dayton is plenty Southern and accommodating, 
though. I went into Parham & Brady’s to buy a 
bathing suit so I could go swimming with Scopes the 
next morning. ‘There wasn’t a suit in the store that 
would fit me, but Mr. Parham said he reckoned we 
were about of a size and couldn’t he lend me his suit? 
He had never seen me before, and I didn’t carry any 
letters of introduction. 

“Perfectly all right,” Mr. Parham, interrupted my 
thanks. “Our little town hasn’t much to offer a fel- 
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Wouldn’t have you miss a 
Make the store your head- 


low from New York. 
swim. Drop in anytime. 
quarters.” 

I never got to swim with Scopes though. ‘That 
night the professor (excuse me, he doesn’t like to be 
called that and I'll oblige him; few do) Scopes took 
a girl to a country dance and a couple of New York 
newspaper photographers sneaked out there and set off 
a flash that lit up a township. 
Scopes was so upset that he ' 
wouldn’t leave his boarding \ 
house the next forenoon. Poor 
devil, they nearly drive him 
crazy. 

Dancing is variously re- 
garded down here. Some think 
it sinful. The night Scopes 
went to that dance I went to a 
Holy Roller meeting with a 
lady reporter from New York. 
The preacher told us dancing 
was sinful. It is also sinful to 
drink whisky, wear a necktie or 
“run after” women, he said. 
He said he spoke as an old sin- 
ner who had done all three in 
one evening. He summed up the 
pursuit of women in one word 
which I have not heard ordi- 
narily passed in mixed company. 

But most of the young folks in Dayton seem to 
dance just the same, and they also wear neckties. The 
American Legion boys would have given a dance in 
their hall last Washington’s birthday, in fact, but the 
bank which holds the mortgage wouldn’t let them. 
There are some finished poker players in Dayton and 
some fine games, especially among the lawyers, but 
bridge hasn’t got a foothold yet. ‘The girls do not 
smoke, but they bob their hair and roll their stock- 
ings. “The young bloods roll dice and drink cawn 
with elaborate secrecy. Everybody but a few exiles 
like Mr. Davis, the agnostic printer, goes to church. 
Mr. Davis is an old man with a university education 
and an interesting past. He is probably as good a 
Bible student as there is in Dayton, and has been a 
lay officer in the Episcopal Church. 

The better element took a printing press away from 
Davis lately. Originally the press belonged to a 
printer Davis was working for. Davis and this em- 
ployer didn’t hit it off very well because Davis would 
not go to church, but when the employer seduced a 
fourteen-year-old girl he had to leave town and Davis 
got the press, on a debt. But Davis did not have it 
long before a prominent resident of Dayton sued him 
for it. Davis went to court with what looked like 
a good case. But the first question the other side’s 
attorney asked Davis was, “Are you or are you not 
an atheist?” The scholarly old printer suggested that 
the question was irrelevant because any answer he 
migh be able to make would scarcely throw any light 
on the press issue. ‘The printer lost his case. God is 
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always relevant in Dayton. 

Another time Mr. Davis tried to get hold of the 
tottering weekly Dayton Herald, but a band of public 
spirited citizens bought up the sheet for a minister’s 
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son, and kept the entire press of Dayton on the side 
of the Almighty. 

Lately Dayton hasn’t been able to keep such close 
tabs on its lone confessed agnostic, however, because 
there is so much else going on. ‘The roster of visit- 
ing notables certainly eats into one’s time. Mr. Dar- 
row was No. 1 on the list. His coming was a great 
event, an anxiously waited event. There had been 
misgivings about how Darrow 
would “go.” Darrow had 
them himself. But notwith- 
standing, Darrow got by in 
Dayton. 

The old master who has 
won a hundred hostile juries 
won again. His _ ill-fitting 
clothes which he might have 
picked up at a second hand 
store on South Halsted Street, 
his lazy, ambling gait, his 
toothpick, his mannerisms, his 
homely, drawling speech—all 
this captivated the simple citi- 
zens of Dayton; the great man 
was one of them in half an 
hour. 

“T see that down here you 
wear suspenders, too,” he told 
old Ben McKenzie, crafty 
country lawyer, who is re- 
garded as the only possible match for Darrow on the 
prosecution side. 

“Yeas, suh,” said Ben. “The same deficiencies of 
nature prevail here as elsewhere, I reckon, requirin’ a 
little material assistance to keep our pants up.” 

“Do you believe in God, Mr. Darrow?” asked an 
awed young lady. 

“What is God, ma’am?” inquired the old lawyer 
with the simplicity of an humble seeker of the light. 

“God is love,” said the young lady. 

For a moment Mr. Darrow was lost in reflection, 
“God is love,’ ” he repeated, “Yes, then, I believe 
in God.” 

Darrow mixed with the townfolks, give and take 
—at the hotel, in the street, in the Rexall Store. The 
Progressive Dayton Club gave him a “banquet” at 
the Aqua Hotel. Darrow responded to a “toast,” 
relating his experiences as a country lawyer in south- 
ern Ohio many long years ago. 

“. . . so I set up practicing law and playing a little 
poker on the side . . . but I had to eat . . . pretty 
soon playing poker and practicing a little law on the 
side . . . saved up railroad fare and went to Chicago 
. . « yes, sir, got a three thousand dollar fee in that 
case... biggest fee I ever earned ... not the 
biggest fee I ever got, understand . . . but biggest 
fee I ever earned . . .” 

So Darrow won Dayton, which regards him as 
almost worth converting. 

Bainbridge Colby, next on the spotlight roster, has 
made the next-best impression. Maybe the best im- 
pression. It is hard to compare the impression Colby 
made with that of Darrow, they are so dissimilar. 
Colby made no attempt to meet the inhabitants on 
their own ground. Colby was himself—the poised, 
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cultured, assured, keen aristocrat and gentleman, with 
generations of “position” behind him. Dayton ap- 
praised him and found him genuine. ‘The east Ten- 
nessee mountains have their gentlemen and aristocrats, 
so they know the breed. 

Dudley Field Malone has not scored so well, es- 
pecially in Dayton. He did better in Chattanooga 
where he addressed the Civitan Club. It was a good 
Civitan Club speech. Mr. Malone was no more 
carefully dressed than Mr. Colby when he arrived, 
but possibly Mr. Malone brought his clothes from 
Paris. Possibly some of his etiquette was uncon- 
sciously acquired in Paris. It seemed a little foreign 
to the lobby of the Aqua Hotel. 

His ponderous yellow leather dressing case, with 
labels of continental watering places, was an item 
for comment by contrast with Darrow’s battered 
little valise. Bainbridge Colby might have brought 
six trunks; for him it wouldn’t have mattered. 

As I write this, Bryan has yet to make his appear- 
ance in Dayton. Bryan has waited until last. There 
will be twice as many newspapermen in town when 
he comes as when Darrow came. The Commoner’s 
reception will eclipse those of his predecessors. Day- 
ton is Bryan territory. Bryan, defender of the faith 
and of the Ku Klux Klan—he is above criticism, like 
a biblical character. 

In all this rigmarole, imagine Scopes. ‘They track 
him down and drag him out to lend an aspect of 
verity to the proceedings. ‘They whisk him off to 
Knoxville, to Chattanooga, to New York. They pic- 
ture him as a flaming young genius, a new D’Artag- 
nan, feared and fearless, challenging the powers of 
darkness within their own picket line. 

That’s stimulating, but it isn’t accurate. When 
the plans of the promoters of this trial reached 
point where a defendant was required they picked 
Scopes because they could get him. However cer- 
tain of his D’Artagnan-like qualities they fancied 
themselves to be they were less certain of the spelling 
of his name which in early private memoranda is 
impartially rendered as Scoops and Scoapes. 

Scopes is twenty-four and young for his years— 
more immature than his pictures make him out to be— 
simply a shy, likeable, sensible, religious, strawberry 
blonde boy who is nonplussed by the whirling events. 
Yet there is something to Scopes. Perhaps he lacks 
only experience. In a situation where everything 
conspires to make him a trifle ridiculous he bears 
himself well; his perfect modesty is wonderfuliy re- 
freshing. 

Through this pageantry walks a shabby man. Mark 
him. He needs a haircut and a shave, sometimes a 
fresh collar, always a shine and a respectable suit of 
clothes. He is probably the best known lawyer in 
Tennessee. He is worth a million dollars. He 
John R. Neal of Knoxville, chief of counsel for the 


defense and major domo of the visiting trained seals. 
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He is a bachelor, an aristocrat, a cultivated man of 
the world. He can talk to a Tennessee mountaineer 
or a foreign ambassador in his own language. He 
is the brains of the defense. He is a puzzle. He is 
supposed to have political aspirations and here he is 
lining up in a flashy fight which eighty per cent of 
the people in Tennessee regard as an assault on the 
Bible. He is enjoying himself. I asked him if he 
knew there was a sign painter in Dayton who could 
discuss Michelangelo, Raphael, Manet, Monet and 
Degas, and contrast the Reverend DeWitt ‘Tal- 
madge’s conception of hell with that of Dante. 

“T did not. What is his name? I must meet 
him.” 

The man’s name is Jim Hughes. He is a funda- 
mentalist and he hasn’t much use for the Honorable 
John R. Neal. “The Judge [meaning Mr. Neal] 
is one of these fourth dimension fellows,” Jim con- 
fided over a Coca-Cola, “he ought to get down to 
earth.” 

So the Scopes case. So Dayton. ‘The town is in 
carnival attire. Mr. Robinson, the hustling drug- 
gist, has stretched a banner across the street in front 
of his place, reading ““WHERE IT STaRTED.” On the 
revival meeting tabernacle opposite the Aqua Hotel 
another big sign has appeared. It says “READ Your 
BrsLe.” ‘The Mansion,” a deserted manor house of 
olden days on the mountain side, has been temporarily 
rehabilitated for Dr. Rappleyea to move into and en- 
tertain the visiting scientists. ‘There is an acre of hot 
dog stands, and the camp followers are drifting in. 

Ribald Southern Railroad freight brakemen shout 
“All out for Monkeyville!” because they know it an- 
noys the inhabitants. Roy Shelton, the local Ford me- 
chanic, has cast a Commemorative medal which shows 
an ape’s head in bas-relief and the words, “Dayton, 
Tenn., 1925.” It sells for sixty cents. Cawn whisky 
is getting more accessible. A male quartet under my 
window renders “My Adeline.” 

My neighbor, Billingsley, the blacksmith, says the 
cause of science will be served somewhat. He will 
close his shop and watch the trial. Jim Hughes, the 
sign painter, says Darwinism has signed its death 
warrant. George Milton, the publisher of the Chat- 
tanooga News, darkly suspected of evolutionist lean- 
ings, drives up to Dayton once or twice a week. He 
stands on the curb in front of the Aqua Hotel and 
looks up and down the street. 

“What do you make of it?” 

“Symptomatic and significant,” 
important.” 

That is a Southern editor’s colloquialism for “So, 
so.” Right in the main, I think, but like so many 
Southern editors, Mr. Milton is conservative. 

I personally estimate that the outcome of this trial 
will be that Dayton gets a Rotary Club and that 
Scopes won’t be invited to join. He is not a leader 
in his line—Marquis James Dayton, Tenn. 
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SOMERSAULT 


HE is well known to you all. A leading 
lady in her own right, and a success. But 
once she tossed the handkerchief in an 
acrobatic act. She herself became an 
acrobat, long before she ever dreamed 
of going into the legit. For some years she played 
the varieties, and she got so she did her handsprings 
and somersaults subconsciously. 

She broke into the legit via the stock company 
school, an arduous but excellent university. She 
finally reached stellar heights in the Brooklyn stock 
company where she broke in as a super. She was 
beginning to be talked of. ‘There were rumors that 
a certain theatrical manager was interested. He was 
due to see her work during the week the stock com- 
pany played “The Bird of Paradise.” ‘The play 
was a hit. ‘The audience at each performance went 
mad over the climax in the fourth act. 

The besotted white man had married the Hawaiian 
Princess. “The Hawaiian sun’s flower-fingered grip 
was in his brain. But he heard the call of his own 
kind, and tossed the Princess aside. Before that, she 
had incurred the enmity of the village priest by for- 
saking her gods for the white man. ‘The priest, in 
rather an Irish brogue, had chanted the prayer of 
death, 

Forsaken by the man she loves, the Princess is 
about to go back to her people . . . to forget. A 
native arrives and tells her the volcano is all het up. 
The fire god is angry and demands a human sacri- 
fice. She remembers the dread portent of the prayer 
of death. She knows she must die. She will jump 
into the volcano and appease the fury of the fire god. 

A wow. They ate it up. The stage crew had 
labored overtime to create that volcano. It was made 
of thin slats of board covered with canvas, in the 
form of a hollowed platform across the stage, about 
four ‘feet high. At the right towered a higher plat- 
form, representing a crag above the mouth of the 
volcano, 

On top of this she made her appearance for the 
great climax of the play, posing for a brief moment, 
breathing her prayer to the fire god. Across the mouth 
of the volcano red canvas was stretched. Under that 
canvas sweating stage hands crept about on their hands 
and knees to give the effect of angry, bubbling flames. 
Other stage hands manipulated sulphurous torches 
which gave forth a frightful smell and much smoke. 
In the centre was a pile of mattresses. ‘The simples 
in front held their breath in an agony of suspense. 
The red canvas rolled. The lights changed. ‘This 
made the red canvas appear gray. ‘The leaping flames 
were now burning, seething lava. ‘The smell of sul- 











phur was overpowering. ‘The firegod waited, waited 
. .. and she would leap, just as the curtain began to 
fall. 

It happened on Saturday night, the closing night of 
the show. She was just ready to go on for the vol- 
cano-leaping bit when the stage manager, who played 
the village priest, gripped her arm as she stodd in the 
wings. 

“Do you know who’s in front?” he demanded, in 
an awed whisper. ‘“‘Belasco!” 

Her heart beat tumultuously. 

““He’s here to see the show,” said the stage man- 
ager. “Can you imagine!” 

Fool! Did he think Belasco had come to see the 
miserable show? It was she he had come to see. She 
shouldered the stage manager aside and ran up the 
stairs which led to the top of the crag. Her heart 
clamored when she realized that all evening Belasco 
had been watching her work. She had been planning 
for weeks to reach him in his office, And now he 
had come to see her work. Mohammed had come to 
the mountain. 

When she reached the top of the crag and looked 
down, she didn’t see the lurching canvas, the faces in 
the audience, the smoke creeping up, the stage hands 
waiting impatiently for her to jump, so that they 
might strike the set. She was not an Hawaiian Prin- 
cess about to sacrifice herself for her people. She 
was not the lowly acrobat who used to toil in the 
three-a-day. She was an embryonic Belasco star. 

She visioned Belasco coming back-stage. She saw 
herself greeting him, explaining to him that she would 
consider it a privilege to work for him for a pittance, 
for nothing at all; pleading with him not to judge 
her capabilities by the makeshifts of her present en- 
vironment. She saw herself getting the chance she 
had so long dreamed of—rehearsing in a real play, by 
a real author, with real scenery and a real director— 
Belasco seated at one side, watching, approving, mak- 
ing his priceless suggestions. 

She saw herself in the premiere of the great play, 
on Broadway. In front of the theatre was a sign 
whose glorious brilliancy pierced her heart with an ex- 
quisite pain. There was a named blazoned on it—her 
name. 

She realized it was time for her to leap. Deep 
from her subconsciousness came an impulse out of the 


_ past, which she couldn’t restrain, Horrified, she tried 


to hold herself back from the fatal move. But it 
was too late. 

She leaped, but in mid-air, before she disappeared 
into the crater, she turned a graceful, expert—and 
complete—somersault.—Pier Glass 
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The Daddy of Sunday Painters 


HIS being a cynical country there may never 

be a monument or tablet reared to Clinton 

Peters, the daddy of the Sunday painter. For 
the Sunday painter is to the art-artist what the Sun- 
day driver is to the owner of the Hispano or Rolls- 
Royce, who wishing to hurry to his country estate, 
finds the road blocked or traffic stalled by the amateur 
who drives on Sunday. 

The Sunday painter, if you do not already know, 
is the American man, woman or child who finds his 
compensation in this materialistic world through the 
outlet of canvas, paints and 
brushes. He does not like golf, 
or he finds it too remote or ex- 
pensive. He is tired of the 
Sunday papers and, being in- 
telligent, does not have to go 
to church. He has always had 
a secret desire to paint. Why 
he didn’t is another story, or 
a play or a movie—its right 
name is economic pressure. 
And if he is an American he 
doubtless feels that his vice 
must be kept secret-—a he-man 
being expected to ride horses, 
walk links, or fish streams. 

Enter Clinton Peters, father 
of at least a thousand Sunday 





sent for the World’s Fair. 

From then on Clinton Peters was a successful por- 
trait painter. ‘Too, he bought art for a time in Paris 
for American firms, and then, coming to America, 
settled in Baltimore. In that Southern capital he 
painted all of the nobility and most of the politicians. 
A disastrous fire, followed by the failure of the bank 
where he had all of his money, changed the course 
of his life. He began to teach. He had already 
undertaken the art education of his daughter Betty. 
She, by the way, exhibited in the Academy the first 
year out and in a few years was 
painting portraits as fast as she 
could at one to two thousand 
dollars each. Betty Peters has 
adorned the domes of many a 
State capitol with flattering 
likenesses of coal barons, Sena- 
tors Whoozis, Flim and Flam. 

The first outside pupil was 
Jean Walker, a young miss 
sent on by her father from St. 
Louis in 1907 to learn art. 
Mr. Peters still points with 
pride to Miss Walker. He had 
agreed to teach her for three 
years. At the end of two 
years family reverses called 


HANS STENCECX = Miss Walker back to the Miss- 





painters, and teacher of some 
half dozen who have become 
famous. A high percentage, 
according to the charts and graphs which show that 
in the precarious business of art less than one-tenth 
of one per cent of the art pupils arrive. Added to 
the list of those who have derived their art education 
from Mr. Peters are those who have already arrived 
and who have found the Peters Sunday classes a 
pleasant way to new fields. 

When young Peters finished Julians back in 1888 
‘1e had no idea of teaching. But good teachers are 
rare gifts and when one is born the gods usually see 
that eventually he is set aside to light the way for 
others. Peters in the Academy days, like many an- 
other student, had painted a portrait of his doctor in 
lieu of cash payment of a bill. The portrait was 
sitting around his Paris studio when it caught the eye 
of an older artist, who was immediately impressed. 
He grabbed the canvas and rushed Peters into a cab. 
Then they drove around to a framer’s and made a 
dicker for an old frame, getting a bargain for one 
cut down. Then the portrait was taken to the Salon. 
As any story writer knows, it won the prize. Not 
only the prize for that year, but subsequent prizes in 
Berlin, Munich and later in Chicago, where it was 


Clinton Peters 


issippi. But Miss Walker was 
so advanced that she was made 
assistant to Vanderpoel, who 
had come from Chicago Art Institute to head the St. 
Louis Fine Arts. Upon Vanderpoel’s death two years 
later Miss Walker was given his place. 

At that time the Peters classes numbered over a 
hundred and the artist found no time for his portrait 
painting. Simon Vedder and William Bancroft were 
called in to help him, but that did not relieve Peters 
of enough burden. So he let the school dwindle and 
confined his efforts to his Saturday and Sunday classes. 
In that period there were many who have made them- 
selves rich or famous. Off hand, Peters lingers over 
the names of Margaret Fuller, Tracey Hoppen, Percy 
Muncey (who painted Harding), Clarence Bush, 
Paul Jennewein, Jerry Farnsworth, Edwin Shippen, 
Percy Crosby, James Thomas Rawles. 

Clinton Peters had a one-man show at Ainslies last 
Autumn, the exhibit including portraits done over a 
period of thirty-five years. It was a remarkable 
chronicle of a portrait painter, starting with the 
greyed-out tones of the Whistler era to the harsh 
pigmentation of the latter day trade. Peters will 
tell you that sitters keep up with the styles and he 
has tried to follow the market. In doing so perhaps 
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he has lost his individuality—but who is to say? 

Peters looks upon art as any of the plagues or 
fevers: once it attacks you, it should be let run its 
It is to be expected in youth, of course, and 
can be easily directed. But when it hits old age—the 
thing to do is to be patient and try your best. Peters 
never discourages the embryo artist. He says that in 
his thousand he has had only two failures; and those 
were men who had defective vision. He points with 
pride to Edward J. McGanney, a retired lawyer who 
at 72 joined the Sunday classes and at 76 last Fall 
had a creditable portrait in an exhibit. 

The Sunday class of to-day is a cross section of 
New York. In a dirty studio atop the old Lincoln 
Arcade there is room for about eighteen easels and 
stools. You will find some twenty or twenty-five 
huddled into a half circle around the model. Mr. 
McGanney’s neatly pressed, grey-striped trousers and 
white spats are a weird contrast to the torn trousers 
of the next student. This boy works in a tailoring 
shop during the week. Some day he will be a great 
artist and paint murals. He is Italian and he ought 
to know. Then there is the girl from Detroit. Her 
father invented something on an automobile engine. 
When not at Newport or Palm Beach her limousine 
(with two men on the box) brings her to the Sunday 
classes. 

Then a watch repairer from Tiffany’s and a boy 
who helps a plasterer during the week. Perhaps the 
next number from the hat fell to Adolph Triedler, 
one of the best poster artists in the country. ‘Triedler, 
confined to the limits of printing presses during the 
week, likes to throw color on a Sunday without 
thought of off-sets or color plates. And so it goes, 
with here and there a school teacher, a young girl who 
works in a millinery shop and hopes to learn design- 
ing, or perhaps Alfred Lunt or Leslie Howard, 
widening their scope of art. 

The class is from 9 until 1 with twenty minute 


course. 
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periods, During these four hours Peters shuffles his 
way through the maze of easels, with here a sugges- 
tion or there a wail. Woe to the student who lets 
him take his brush. For Peters will become so en- 
grossed he may finish the portrait himself. And dur- 
ing all criticism, there is a running fire of anecdote, 
memories of Julians, hours spent with Sargent, tiffs 
with Whistler, comments from Gerome. And there 
are also modern instances: topics of the art world of 
to-day, recent exhibits and caustic remarks about fel- 
low craftsmen. 

For Peters has one hate and that is a good one— 
the modern. He has all the classic stories to refute 
these rebels and he searches avidly for new wise- 
cracks to add to his collection. Art reached its apex 
in America with Sargent, according to Peters, and a 
great crisis came into his life with the Sargent show 
last year. Here was his greatest painter and here also 
was the portrait of the Stotesburys, at least nine feet 
high with six-inch heads! Peters never recovered 
from that discovery. Drawing also is his god and 
he has the old-fashioned idea that all artists should 
first learn to draw. 

Peters is the ideal teacher. He never discourages 
the pupil. And though he purports to hate the mod- 
erns he encourages them if they come into his classes. 
A great Academician once told me he informed 
ninety per cent of his girl pupils that they ought to go 
home and wash dishes. Not so Peters. Every woman 
or man is an artist, he says. He respects their efforts 
and tries to show them the mere mechanics of pro- 
portion, balance, composition, form and color. Being 
human, he may like best the pupils who follow his 
technique, but he does not insist that they fall into his 
mould. So between his spoken tirades against the 
moderns he goes about his class inadvertently preach- 
ing the gospel of the moderns: “You are a little out of 
drawing but you have something there.” 


—Murdock Pemberton 
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ANTA BARBARA richly deserves 
So: sympathy and generosity of 

the American people. When it 
had an earthquake, it called it an 
earthquake. The news was sent out by 
realists, not realtors. 
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The Herald Tribune recently 
printed a column of letters praising 
the Pacific coast climate as superior to 
our Eastern brand. ‘These letters, by 
some curious chance, were all from 
New York, Wappinger’s Falls and 
Lenox, Massachusetts. 


% % 
Probably the New Haven Railroad 


never really expected to get away with 
that forty per cent increase in commu- 
tation rates. This was merely a hymn 
of hate against its natural enemy, the 





travelling public. ‘The New Haven 
has no sympathy with gadabouts. 
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Rhode Island has the right idea in 
compelling motorists to drive at least 
thirty-five miles an hour. Those dis- 
obeying the rule will soon leave the 
road and those obeying it will soon 


leave Rhode Island. 
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The Governors who have been tour- 
ing in Maine made a brief sortie into 
Canada. It is generally assumed that 
their consciences were their guides on 
this part of the trip. 
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“Seventy-one per cent of all voters,” 
says Hylan, “favor my re-election to 
office.” Leaving, obviously, twenty- 
nine per cent “interests.” 


“Maybe some legislature,” says the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, “will at- 
tract attention by repealing the law of 
gravitation.” The one at Albany has 
already abolished gravity. 
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A man was fined a dollar the other 
day for blowing a police whistle when 
he wanted a taxi. The reasonable part 
of the story is that a cop came promptly 
when he wasn’t needed. 
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A college dean declares girls go 
hungry to buy clothes. Another theory 
is that they go hungry so their clothes 
will fit. 
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The overnight mail brings Chicago 
within a stone’s throw of New York. 
This is an opportunity that should not 
be missed.—Howard Brubaker 











STALWART GUSS MINFF 


HEN Guss Minff was a little lad of eight, 

his Aunt Nellie(1) noticed him playing 

with an axe. He was chopping at the leg 
of his grandfather’s favorite armchair with all the 
devoted energy only youth can muster. Fearing, how- 
ever, that he might blunt the hatchet, his aunt re- 
luctantly took it from him, receiving for her pains 
two swift kicks in the shin. Smiling, if possible, she 
told the boy that, as a reward for his good behavior, 
he might practice his five-finger exercises for an hour 
on the piano; or, if he preferred, he might wash the 
breakfast dishes, since Thursday was always the hired 
girl’s day off, when the Minffs had a hired girl, which 
was five years before(2). 

“Naughty, naughty,” said his Aunt Nellie(1) play- 
fully. 

Guss Minff said nothing(3). He rarely said any- 
thing. He knew, even in boyhood, that there are some 
things a man cannot say. Instead of indulging in idle 
talk, he rose and left the room. In a short time he 
returned and, still silent(4), seated himself at the 
foot of his grandfather’s armchair. Watching him 
out of the corner of one eye—it was her better eye, 
fortunately—Aunt Nellie perceived that the boy had 
asaw inhishand. Grimly he set to work on the chair 
leg at which he had been hacking, and in a few 
moments he had sawed through it. 

“The boy will be a great man some day,” sighed 


his aunt, wiping a tear away from her better eye. “He 
has the great gift, perseverance—or is it cussedness?” 

How truly the good woman spoke(5). What 
vision was given her, even beyond that of her better 
eye, that she might know then that some day her little 
nephew, Guss Minff, who had shown his talent by 
chopping and sawing the leg off a chair, would one 
day be the owner of a fleet of moving vans of such 
great number that they kept the furniture factories 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., working twenty-four hours 
a day, seven days a week, in futile effort to meet the 
demand. Yet such was, and is, the case(6). 

It was some time afterward—twenty-five years, to 
be exact—when Guss Minff, now a man, full-grown 
and strong in his young manhood, came into his own. 
He was working as helper for a moving van company. 
One day a contract for moving the contents of a piano 
warehouse was let to his concern. ‘The foreman of 
the movers was ill. (It was shortly after Volstead.) 
To sturdy Guss Minff the boss entrusted the task of 
moving all those pianos. 

Guss Minff made good. I cannot emphasize this 
fact too strongly. When he faced the big test, the 
vital moment of his career(7) he was equal to it. 

Three hundred eighty-seven pianos he moved—anp 
NOT ONE OF THEM LIVED TO TELL THE TALE, 

From then on his life was a series of growing suc- 
cesses—James Kevin McGuinness. 





(1) The Encyclopedia Britannica says it was his Grandaunt Kate, 
but when the writer went to consult this work, the page was torn out. 


(2) The Congressional Record (p. 688, Vol. 1972, Fifty-ninth 
Congress; Memorial Day Remarks of the Hon. Flyan Asses, Iowa, 
delivered Nov. 26, 1904) strangely makes no reference to this highly 
important incident, although it brings in everything else that ever 
happened in the history of the world. 


(3) The American Mercury (“Rowdy Guss Minff” by Bishop 
Manning, July, 1925) credits the boy with saying, under these cir- 
cumstances, “So’s your old man,” but this does not seem logical as, 
at the time of the supposed remark, Guss Minff’s Aunt Nellie had 
no old man, her father having died some time previously; that is 
to say, fifty years before, and she being a spinster. 


(4) Dr. John Roach Straton in his “Mugging Around—A Tale of 
the Big City” asserts that Guss Minff whistled. With this view the 
author of the present memoir is in utter disagreement. 


(5) The writer has no sympathy with those (Edna St. Vincent 
Millay in her “The Eve of Guss Minff’; Adolph Ochs in his 
“Tabloid Days”; The Associated Press Annual Report, 1899, and 
Burt L. Standish in his “Dick Merriwell at Vassar”) who assert 
that Aunt Nellie called her nephew a “pernicious imp.” She spoke 
with a decided lisp and so hardly would have attempted the difficult 
word, “pernicious.” 


(6)The American Magazine, April, 1918 (“He Moves Worlds” 
by Henry L. Mencken.) 


(7) The Journal of Experimental Medicine, Special Christmas 
Number, July, 1920 (“What a Mug He Was,” by Charles Evans 
Hughes), does not agree wholly with my interpretation, holding that 
Guss Minff faced the crisis of his career when he ran a vanload of 
whisky from Boston to New York and, being in danger of capture 
by Internal Revenue agents, drank his entire cargo to destroy the 
evidence. 
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The Theatre 


HERE has, and it’s like suddenly going deaf, 


been a week with no openings of new shows 
at all. 

In such an emergency, there is a definite and stand- 
ardized procedure for the writer on things dramatic, 
with an obligatory space to fill. He must turn out a 
little piece on the best ten Hoosizes of the year—the 
best ten plays stolen from “Within the Law,” the 
best ten rewrites of “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” 
the best ten ankles in drawing room comedies,—or 
perhaps you get the idea by now. 

This department refuses to be stampeded, When- 
ever a new show is produced, we have decided, we 
shail revisit an old one. We shall, in fact, revisit an 
old one when no show at all is being produced. 

And so to “What Price Glory.” 

The chief impression of a tenth recent visit to the 
Plymouth Theatre must be one of admiration for the 
way in which the acting level of the play has been 
kept up. More often than not, a company engaged 
in interpreting a hit becomes listless and goes through 
its lines in a perfunctory and slightly bored way. 
(Across the street from the Plymouth, at the Klaw, 
the Pulitzer Prize Play came close to complete ruina- 
tion during the season from the weird antics of sev- 
eral of its players.) 

Louis Wolheim and William Boyd, in particular, 
continue to be Captain Flagg and Sergeant Quirk as 
if every night were opening night, with success or 
failure to be achieved by the way in which their roles 
are played. . . . It is “What Price Glory” this sea- 
son that has made the “I don’t know where to go to- 
night, I’ve seen every show in town” just the least 
bit more than silly. “The answer is to go see “What 
Price Glory” again. 


And then, in the same street, is “Rose-Marie,” at 
the Imperial Theatre. ‘There is very little in this 
show that cannot be seen again and again with pleas- 
ure. In particular, the theatre-goer who depends upon 
this department for suggestions as to his theatrical 
pleasure—come out, come out, wherever you are— 
is advised to wander into the Imperial Theatre at 
about ten o’clock each night, or at about four on 
matinee days, to hear and see the ““Totem-Pole” 
number, a chorus evolution that must be without 
doubt the best chorus effect that this town has yet 
seen. 


Still on Forty-sixth Street is another play that, too, 
brings fresh pleasure upon a fresh visit. 

This is “Is Zat So? ,” the comedy by James Gleason 
and Richard ‘Tabor that crept shyly and almost hope- 
lessly into town on the very night that the more dis- 
tinguished critical gentlemen had other shows that 
called them. No play of recent years has been so 
broadly amusing, so boisterously hilarious as “Is Zat 
So? - 

There is, moreover, material here for the psycholo- 
gist in the audience behavior nightly of some sober- 
minded people who sit through the first few minutes 
of the show with their reason imploring madly that 
they rush out into the night and who then spend the 
rest of the evening in competitive, if only figurative, 
rolling up and down aisles in reaction to the mad 
antics of Mr. Gleason and Mr. Robert Armstrong. 

—H.J.M. 


Music 


HERE’S nothing like being all wrong. ‘Two 

weeks ago, this department despatched cynically 
the probable attendance at the “Aida” performance 
of the Maestri Salmaggi and Acierno, and only 24,000 
commuters arrived at the Yankee Stadium to make 
us out a liar, 

Where the maestri unearthed this gathering we 
cannot tell, but we’re glad to report that there seems 
to be a demand for opera in ball parks. 

However, we adhere to our strictures about ball 
parks as opera houses. The stage for “Aida” was 
parked somewhere near the centre field bleachers, with 
the audience in the grand stand, Consequently, Ber- 
nardo De Muro, the two-thousand-dollar-a-night 
man, Mme. Rappold and their associates had to holler 
as no opera singers ever bellowed, to reach the home 
plate. 

What with projecting their voices across a distance 
equivalent to a good three-bagger and competing with 
the frequent and ostentatious open-air subway service 
east of the Stadium, the artists were compelled to dis- 
card such trifles as nuance, dynamics and subtlety of 
phrasing. If this was not the most illuminating per- 
formance of “Aida” ever offered, it was easily the 
loudest, with Signor De Muro keeping on even terms 
with the Interborough. 

Even so, the show was a good one. 


The lighting proved to be oddly effective, and the 
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conventionalized scenery served as an unobtrusive 
background. 

The wide open spaces were kind to such voices as 
penetrated them, and Maestro La Rotella, an un- 
usually graphic conductor, kept the opera moving with 
ample spirit. After no little whistling and applause 
from an impatient crowd of hot dog connoisseurs, the 
opera got under way at about 9.40. At midnight, it 
was half over. For all we 
know, it’s still going on. 

Not the least of the en- 
chantments of the occasion 
were a Vigorous, well-panto- 
mimed address to the orches- 
tra at about 9.15 by an orator 
unknown to this department, 
the off-stage revels of the en- 
semble between acts, the sud- 
den exodus of the horses for 
reasons which we hesitate to 
suggest, and the obvious te- 
dium of the camel. The ele- 
phant had not yet appeared at 
12:30 a. m., but it was sug- 
gested that he might have 
erred into the Polo Grounds. 
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spot of the show. We have seen her around for some 
time, but she loses little of her charm. A three- 
quarters length she stands with her drapery caught 
around her just at what Havelock Ellis refers to as the 
“interesting triangle.” She is sedate and modest and 
youthful and makes no pretense at being much else. 
Kroll we like better at his out-of-doors play for 
there he loosens somewhat the tight hold of his brush. 

Not so sedate or modest is 
the nude of George Luks also 
on the same wall. After 
reading the life of some art- 
ists we feel that no apprecia- 
tion of any man’s art can be 
voiced unless you know the 
man. Painting, of the right 
sort, is emotional and unless 
you know the complexities of 
a man’s soul, you should tread 
lightly in making hurried 
judgments. Luks, to a 
stranger is rather a muddy 
braggart, whereas to a friend 
he is always earnest if some- 
times defiant. His “Street 


Lececto - 7 ss s ; 
Corner” is a picture that any 


Chee ot 9 


Signor De Muro, who — one should have been proud 
probably will appear in more to paint. Here is the artist 
midnight operas, seems to Cecile Sorel forgetting that he is a 
have an extraordinary tenor naughty boy, and_ going 


voice and a flair for effective operatic posturing. Con- 
cerning this importation, more will be set down when 
there is an opportunity to hear him as a tenor rather 
than as a megaphone. Mme. Rappold sang easily and 
expertly, and seemed to be oblivious of passing trains, 
and there was an interesting bass named Ivan Stes- 
chenko. And if you don’t believe that it was a regu- 
lar performance of “Aida,” we add that Amonasro 
was loud and tremulous and J/ Re indistinct and 
tremulous. 


Mayor Hylan’s Central Park Concerts have served 
to bring into evidence an unusually able orchestral 
conductor. He is Maximillian Pilzer, who led a 
scratch orchestra, unrehearsed, through a light but 
tricky program in a manner reminiscent of Dr. Stock 
of Chicago. Mr. Pilzer not only presents his scores 
without “readings,” but he gives his men a beat that 
is helpful and easy to follow. We hope that he’ll 
appear soon under less impromptu circumstances, but 
he’s worth hearing in any surroundings.—R. J. S. 


Art 

HE Summer show at the Frank K. M. Rehn 

Galleries follows the fashion set by White and 
Ziegfeld. It is a pleasing little group of the half 
way, or middle of the road men; a step up from the 
staid conservatism of the Macbeth show and several 
flights from the Daniel or Weyhe exhibits now cur- 
rent. It, too, is a sort of finale of the things that 


have gone before during the busy season and permits a 
retrospect of such men as Melchers, Luks, Speicher, 
Kroll, Henri and Dougherty. 

One of Kroll’s pleasing portraits, a nude, is the high 


through with his job. We wish he had more such 
moods, 

Eugene Speicher contributes the girl with the green 
jade necklace, one of the best pieces of his earlier 
show in the Winter. Then there is a flower group by 
Melchers, a stunt thing not without easy charm. The 
boy with the green sweater, by Henri, seems to travel 
around. It has come to rest at least for the Summer, 
in this show. 

Some Indian lilies by Glackens, and a seascape by 
Doughtery are other colorful bits of the show. ‘To 
us the back room of the Rehn firm offers the most 
exciting in this show as in the previous ones: water 
colors and pastels by Melchers and Luks away above 
the oils of these gentlemen.—M. P. 


Moving Pictures 
ITH gratifying fidelity to Edmond Rostand’s 


masterpiece, “Cyrano de Bergerac” has been 
done into color pictures by the Italians. A French- 
man, one Pierre Magnier, plays Cyrano. Judging 


from his magnificently well-seasoned interpretation, 
he has done this part before. 

M. Magnier has caught the fierce independence, 
irony, and poetry of the character and livens him with 
a moving romantic sweep. His performance cul- 
minates in the finest piece of acting in the finest scene 
we have ever seen on any screen anywhere. We 
realize that these are strong words but—perhaps this 
will explain—we are secretly in the employ of the 
Mussolini Foreign Agents. 

Very incidentally, the American producer (loud 
cheers ) would do well to look upon the ending of 
this picture and reflect (if he does this sort of thing). 
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Should there be any doubt about the effectiveness of 
the tragic ending, after he witnesses the death of 
Cyrano, we'll eat celluloid and move to Germany. 


In “Paths to Paradise,’ Mr. Raymond Griffith 
establishes himself as a genuine comedian of the rank 
of Menjou and Chaplin. He puts a wealth of sub- 
tlety into very unsubtle though sprightly material, 
playing every moment of the reels with speed, pre- 
cision and supremely pleasant self-assurance. ‘Than 
which no man can say more for his fellow man, 


Mr. Robert Hichens presumably looks at the map 
of Africa and says, “What a wonderful view! Here 
are Arabian Nights—with Destiny written in the 
Stars. Here are Burning Expanses of White Hot 
Sands and Mysterious Arabs whose every word is Epi- 
grammatic Wisdom. Here are White Men, who, 
crushed by Conventional Jiltings, find surcease in 
arak, Here are Snakes, Camels, Dancing Girls, 
Oases, Touregs, Beni-Moras and Quaint Eastern Cus- 
toms. I have an idea! I shall draw an Occidental 
Marriage Triangle on the map. What a novel it 
should make!” 

So Mr. Hichens must have written “Snakebite,” 
out of which “The Lady Who Lied” (at the Strand ) 
has been made. Virginia Valli and Lewis Stone man- 
age to haul their triangular selves out of the Sahara, 
after seven boring reels, to a happy ending at Venice, 
“City of Laughter and Tears, Carnival and Romance, 
Etc., Etc.” 





“The Lucky Devil” (at the Rivoli week starting 
Sunday, July 5) is supposedly the poetry of the 
democracy. In it are extolled the very spirit of 
‘American Romance: the open road, the do-and-dare 
Frank Merriwell hero, the cute but simple heroine 
and the thrill of the motor car. As a high point in 
action, it has an auto race, in which the F.M. hero 
drives his racing car backwards across the finish line 
to victory and the purse that will pay the hotel bill 
and win the cute but simple heroine. Richard Dix 
does his best and the picture is not without pleasure 


for the Juke Family. 


“The Boomerang” is one of Dean David Belasco’s 
former stage successes, contributed by the Great Edu- 
cator to the cinema. Despite this anointed genesis, 
the picture manages to be mildly unfunny. It is bunk 
about bunk. It does contain, however, one (1) cos- 
tume ball (which may have been used in the films 
elsewhere) at which the members of the orchestra 
dispensing the jazz, are scantily attired as satyrs. 


Curiously the movies have their funny side. Apro- 
pos the contortionistic make-ups of Mr. Lon Chaney, 
the story has it that two directors were walking down 
a Hollywood boulevard. One of them spied a ta- 
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rantula skidding in the dust by the wayside and made 
to kill it. 

The other was quick to restrain him. “Don’t do 
that,” he cautioned, “it might be Lon Chaney.” 


—T. §. 


Books 


AM writing to convince Mr. Bryan,” says Dr. 

Henry Fairfield Osborn in “The Earth Speaks 
to Bryan” (Scribner’s), which is what you would sup- 
pose it, and has a solemn dedication to young Scopes, 
whose trial the president of the Museum of Natural 
History takes most seriously. ‘The moment ‘Tennes- 
see’s Pardner owns himself convinced, THE New 
YORKER will get out an extra. 


, 


Unquestionably G. B. Stern is good. It doesn’t 
seem to matter how many of what kinds of people 
she chooses to write about. Think of the multitude 
of characters in “The Matriarch,” and of how she 
could make you keep track of them, and like it, all 
the way! 

In “Thunderstorm” she contents herself with 
*Vanna the cook, her husband Ettore the factotum, 
and their four “signori,” English, and half the novel 
is just their daily life about a villa. 

In the latter half, the “signori” have a grand, and 
finely comic, squabble over a prospect of going back to 
England. As things turn out, they can’t go, so the 
mothering ’Vanna and the strutting Ettore are left 
happy in their service, not desolate. 

That is the story. Something 4 la Barrie? Or in- 
sipid? Not for a sentence. G. B. Stern is present at 
that villa every minute, joyously alive, with her keen 
eyes on six real humans who are neither Whimsicali- 
ties nor bores. And “Thunderstorm” (Knopf) is as 
well worth while as “The Matriarch,” and better 
for Summer reading. 


You could call “A Good Man,” by George F. 


Hummel, a Shubert revival of “Babbitt.” 


Arthur Somers Roche used to be a safe bet when 
you wanted a mystery yarn. Lately his stuff has been 
subject to spells of a sort of religiosity, and his ““The 
Pleasure Buyers” should be read by agile skippers. 


“Here Comes the Bride” (Doran) is a batch of 
Irvin Cobb’s recent Wit-and-Humor papers. Unless 
you stick to Cobb through thick and thin, read some- 
thing else. 

—Touchstone 


Tue New Yorxer’s List of Books Worth While will be found 


on page 23. 
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Polo, Lacrosse, or Tennis? 


HE American Army polo team lands 
this week in the United States 
from its two-game victory over the Brit- 
ish Army four at Hurlingham last month. 
These soldiers are certainly deserving of 
every congratulation. It is a difficult 
thing to go three thousand miles to a 
foreign country and come away victor- 
ious in any form of sport; and the more 
so in polo than in any other game because 
the result does not entirely hinge upon 
the player alone. Where men may be 
but slightly subject to the difference in 
playing conditions, ponies often are 
greatly subject to them. That the ponies 
as well as their riders were giving their 
best may be gathered from what the 
polo correspondent of the London Od- 
server has to say about the first match 
played June 21 which was won eight to 
four by the American team. He says: 
“When it came to a race for the ball 
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SPORTS 


down the field, or a quick turn to get 
there first, the Americans were always 
just that much in front of our men that 
makes the difference between victory and 
defeat. Major Beard and his men are 
to be heartily congratulated on their 
achievement.” 

Coming from such a source, this is as 
high praise for horses and players as can 
be given. 


I remember Norman Brookes several 
years ago discussing the qualities that go 
to make a champion, remarking that in 
tennis the real champion made use of 
weather conditions. ‘Heat, light, wind, 
bounce, all these he works to his own 
advantage,” he said, “That is why he is 
a champion.” 

These words came back to me with 
great force last Spring in talking to young 
René Lacoste, the present French tennis 
champion, who at the age of twenty won 
world tennis honors at Wimbledon last 
week, We nad been talking about the 
torrid heat of Forest Hills last September, 
and I was asking him whether he was 
bothered by the temperature in his match 
with Bill Johnston. 

“Ah,” he said, “‘ca m’est égal. Changes 
of ball, changes of climate, changes of 
diet, all that does not affect me. Give 
me three days with a new ball in a 
strange country and I am as good as 
ever.” 

Which I submit are indeed the words 
of a champion. 


Here is a story of the early days of 
the young star told me by a Frenchman 
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Washburn 


who knows the game intimately and is in 
close touch with all the French players. 
In the late summer of 1921 my friend 
met Marcel Dupont, at that time one of 
the doubles champions of France, on the 
Dupont had just played in a 
tournament at Le Havre and been beaten 
by a youngster named Lacoste. 

“A schoolboy, a mere schoolboy who 
can do nothing but poke the ball into 
the court,” said Dupont in disgust at his 
defeat at the hands of this sixteen-year- 
old boy. 

My friend happened to be at Le Tou- 
quet the next week, and had a look at 
Lacoste who was defeating Paul Feret in 
the finals. He felt at once, so he told 
me, that France had a champion and a 
real champion in the making. Feret did 
not feel that way about it. “He is use- 
less, this young Lacoste, he can do noth- 
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ing but push the ball back and back,” he 
said. My friend said nothing. Until 
the following month when Danet, an- 
other prominent player, who was beaten 
by Lacoste at Dinard began also to com- 
plain. Then he spoke: 

“Attention. You deccive yourself. He 
is good, that type, there. In two, in 
three years, you will see.” Danet was 
unconvinced. But the other was right. 
Of all those who saw this schoolboy 
struggling to make headway with his 
game in 1921 and 1922, he alone realized 
that Lacoste had the courage and the de- 
termination and the brains of a champ- 
ion. One of the things Lacoste men- 
tioned this Spring to me was the fact 
that the younger player in France gets 
little or no encouragement. He must 
work out his own salvation for himself. 
A bitter school; but a place at the top 
of the heap is the reward for the man 
who can stick it out. 

Last Summer Lacoste was easily the 
best player in Europe. ‘This year he is 
far ahead of his fellow  continentals, 
pressing close upon the heels of ‘Tilden 
and Richards and Johnston. In fact, 
there is nothing to show that he will not 
at least hold his own with the last two 
named. Next year—well, next year is 
another year. But be sure of one thing, 
Lacoste will not stand still. 


If I were asked to name the second 
best player in Europe I am not sure that 
it would not be Von Kerhling of Hun- 
gary, semi-finalist with Morpurgo in the 
doubles last week at Wimbledon, and 
winner of the All-England Plate. It was 
Von Kerhling who beat Borotra of France 
in the Davis Cup match in Prague ear- 
lier in the Spring. I shall never forget 
the first time I saw Bela Von Kerhling, 
several years ago at Monte Carlo. The 
French, with that charming inconsistency 
which characterizes the race, had declared 
that enemy aliens could play in France 
in team matches, but not in tournaments 
as individuals. Von Kerhling who had 
come over from Prague for the Monte 
Carlo tournament was sick over this 
ruling, and was obliged to spend the week 
on the sidelines watching players he could 
easily defeat win first prizes. He did 
play one or two practise matches for a 
few of us, and greatly impressed those 
who saw him with the power of his 
He hits a low topped forehand 
drive with speed and great accuracy and 
has a fine volleying game. In the Olym- 
pics in Paris last Summer he was beaten 
by Norris Williams in a five-set match. 

De Morpurgo and Von Kerhling are 
both called “Baron” over the wires from 
London, although neither of them are 
allowed the title in their native land. 
Titles are, I believe, forbidden in Hun- 
gary. In Italy Morpurgo as a former 


game, 


Austrian is not given the use of his 
handle. Before the war, the present Ital- 
ian tennis star lived in Trieste, entering 
service at the age of fifteen in the Aus- 
trian Air Service and later transferring to 
the German front where he became a 
leading ace. I have been told that Von 
Kerhling was also in the same squadron; 
at any rate he served in a cavalry regi- 
ment in the Hungarian army and later 
became a German airman, After the war 
Morpurgo went home to find himself an 
Italian by the terms of the Peace Treaty 
making Trieste Italian territory. He is 
often spoken of now as the Italian champ- 
ion. This is a mistake for he never en- 
ters their championships although he does 
play on the Italian Davis Cup team. 


Meanwhile the great and only Suzanne 
Lenglen delighted fifteen thousand peo- 
ple by winning the Wimbledon tourna- 
ment without the loss of a set and with 
the loss of but a few games. In the 
French championships at Paris in June she 
went through five matches to win the 
title, dropping only seven games. At 
Wimbledon she won the tournament with 
the loss of but six games in five matches, 
a total of thirteen games in ten matches, 
in the course of which she scored a dozen 
At present Suzanne is as eas- 
ily in a class by herself as Tilden. ‘The 
French ‘Tennis Federation recognizes this 
in their annual classification. They don’t 
attempt to make her place clear, they 


love sets. 


simply call her, “hors classe.” Out of 
class. She is certainly all of that. 
—J.R. T. 





The Waiter 


E. keeps out of sight as long as pos- 
sible, to give the busboy a chance to 
get acquainted, 

If there is anything he wants to get rid 
of, he murmurs, “The is very nice, 
sir.” Conversely, when the kitchen runs 
short of a popular dish, he suggests con- 
fidentially, “I wouldn’t recommend that, 
sir.” 

He maintains his poise, and that of his 
pencil, with sublime patience, and then 
adds “B & B” without your permission. 

If you have ordered coffee with your 
meal, he brings it later, just the same, 
as this may force some dessert on you. 

He is always ready to have your butter 
renewed when you don’t need it. 

If you tip him the right amount, he 
flips it out of sight in cold silence, to re- 
mind you that you have spoiled the whole 
meal for him. If you tip him more than 
you should, he says “Thank you, sir.” If 
you tip him twice as much as you should, 
he says “Thank you very much sir,” and 
holds your overcoat.—Forks 
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What Shall 
We Do 
This Evening? 


HE staff of THe New 

YORKER attends all the 
shows and the musical events, 
explores the art galleries, reads 
the current books, visits the 
restaurants and cafés, keeps in 
touch with all events of inter- 
est to the New 
Yorker. Each week it makes 
its report, briefly and interest- 


intelligent 


ingly. 


THE New Yorker’s “Go- 
ings On” page lists all public 
events likely to interest the dis- 
criminating New Yorker and 
constantly is ready with an an- 
swer to the foregoing question. 
Only THe New 


YORKER is such a service ob- 


through 


tainable, a service indispensable 
to the person who knows his 
way about, 


For five dollars THE New 
YORKER will report to you at 
weekly intervals for a year. 


Enclosed find $5 for a year’s subscrip- 


tion to Tue New Yorker 
($2.50 for six months) 
ae 
STREET AND No...... . 


City AND STATE......... : Sieittaiateaiies's 


Tue New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, 
Dept. C. 
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WHEN NIGHTS ARE BOLD 


ELEANOR SHALER 


Pastlebvnrc—_ 


ON’T wear that fragile lace wrap, 

dear, because this is to be one of 
those bon voyage parties.” This husband 
to wife speech intimates something of the 
character of those midnight ship sailings, 
but it would take a robust volume with 
appended maps of the city to give the 
true tone. Daylight seeing-off parties 
have been gay enough, but the hectic pace 
of these night farewells is something else 
again. 

In the afternoon three, or four, suc- 
cessive cocktail parties in honor of the de- 
parting one lead up to a dinner of saluta- 
tion. New guests are accrued, at a usuri- 
ous rate, throughout the progress of the 
afternoon, so the precaution of a buffet 
supper is wise for the ultimate host of the 
evening. Knowledge that, for the one 
o’clock in the morning sailings, passengers 
are expected to be aboard ship at eleven, 
lends an intensive zest to the early eve- 
ning. Concentrated elbow-bending takes 
a large part of the time, although the de- 
sired effect can best be achieved by vary- 
ing it with practicing the Charleston, 
general dancing, and “Sweet Adeline.” 

All the guests, that is all those who are 
still mobile, escort the voyagers to the 
liner and continue the festivities until 
the last call for “All ashore.” There 
must have been a lot of impromptu sail- 
ings this season, if appearances can be 
relied on. Some people are lucky enough 
to fall asleep and remain unnoticed on a 
strange ship until after the pilot has been 
dropped. 

Our endurance is fast waning, so thank 
goodness, we won’t have to attend but one 
more send-off. We shall be the protago- 
nist in such an act ourselves to-morrow, 
and need merely relax into our berth 
when the sailing bell rings. Our friends 


can scurry away without us this time. Of 


course we don’t feel any particular confi- 
dence in our health on the following day. 
What with one thing and another, there 
may be a certain vague indisposition that 
our maternal ancestor, and travelling com- 
panion, may not deem purely marine. 

Our friends, when they leave us at the 
ship, will hie themselves to one of the 
night clubs for a few hours of stepping, 
plain and fancy, before morning. 


Revisiting the Beaux Arts Restaurant 
for dinner we found Miss Fay Marbe en- 
tertaining with her songs and dances. 
She’s easy on the eyes; and after her per- 
formance we were all for patting her on 
the back, because it’s one of the most 
beautiful ones we have ever beheld. She 
has a couple of clever little songs and 
dances alone, then winds up her program 
by doing a tango with her brother. 

We had a very tasty dinner, in which 
even the cantaloupe was good. That’s a 
rare thing in this season of poor melons. 
We strongly suspect Burbank of having 
spent the past Winter crossing cantaloupe 
with cotton-batten for the New York 
trade. 

The restaurant is on the eighth floor 
of the Beaux Arts Studios building with 
its windows looking out over Bryant Park 
toward the north. The stray breezes get 
scooped up by these windows and are 
brought inside for the refrigeration of the 
diners. ‘That’s just one more of our hot 
weather hints. 

Miss Marbe dances at eight o’clock, so 
there is plenty of time to see her before 
leaving for a play, or you may return 
after the theatre to see her second per- 
formance at twelve. 


Ross Fenton Farms is one of the popu- 
lar roadhouses along the Jersey Coast. 
It is near Allenhurst and draws its clien- 
tele from all the neighboring resorts. _ Its 
music is great stuff, and the possibilities 
for food and dancing out of doors are of 
the best. ‘The dance floor and tables are 
on a terrace by the water, where a bril- 
liantly dressed gondolier loiters at the oar 
of his gondola. He gives a good per- 
formance as a newly imported Venetian 
with no English vocabulary, and for our 
part, we like our atmosphere straight and 
strong. 

Canoeists by the dozen languidly float 
about in front of the terrace listening to 
the dance music. We don’t know whether 
it more strongly recalls serenades on the 
Grand Canal in Venice, or church serv- 
ices at Half Moon Bay in the Thousand 
Islands. You may settle that among you, 
dear readers, according to your past train- 
ing and present morals. 
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FAY MARBE 


AT THE Geaue ARTS 


The presiding spirit, other than the 
festive spirit of such occasions, at Ross 
Fenton is Frank Ford, of Mirador in 
New York and Fleetwood in Miami 
fame. He manages in a manner that 
keeps the same crowd coming back and 
bringing its friends year after year. 


—Top Hat 





It would be just like some inconsid- 
erate jaywalker to get himself run over 
while reading one of those police depart- 
ment warning cards. 


2 2. 2, 
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Mussolini’s play, “Gentlemen, We Be- 
gin,” was written ten years ago when he 
was a Socialist. If it is produced in Italy, 
he will no doubt have himself arrested 


for treason. 


Colonel John Coolidge having happily 
survived his operation, there seems every 
reason to hope that he will live to attend 
three or four more of his son’s inaugu- 
rations. 


J 2. 2. 
oe Ld ad 


There is a difference of opinion among 
scientists as to whether acquired charac- 
teristics can be transmitted. Probably the 
question cannot be settled until Charlie 
Chaplin’s boy is old enough to walk. 





Another Load Off the Mind 


African Monkeys Now Protected; Scientists 
Feared a Shortage. 


—Heading in the Times 


The Optimist 


Pop: A man who thinks he can make 


it in par. 
Johnny: What is an optimist, Pop? 
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Tue New Yorxer’s conscientious calendar of events worth while 


THE THEATRE 
WHAT PRICE GLORY—Plymouth 


By long odds the one show you should see, 
or forever hold your peace. 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA—Guild 
A Theatre Guild production of Shaw’s com- 
edy, with Helen Hayes and Lionel Atwill in 
the title roles. 

THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED—Klaw 
Another Guild production, in this instance of 
the play that has just won the Pulitzer Prize. 
Pauline Lord does the season’s best bit of act- 
ing in it. 

IS ZAT SO?—Chanin’s Forty-sixth Street 
The American language is used herein to por- 
tray the experiences of a couple of prize fight 
people who wander into high society. Very 
unplausible and very comical. 

THE FALL GUY—Eltinge 
Another play in American, with many amus- 
ing moments. 

ROSE-MARIE—Imperial 
The best musical play of the year, if you care 
—though perhaps you don’t—for good sing- 
ing, grand scenic investiture, and chorus num- 
bers that are rhythmical and beautiful. 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES—New Amsterdam 
The most mirthful “Follies” Mr. Ziegfeld has 
produced, with W. C. Fields, Ray Dooley and 
Will Rogers as the chief fun-makers. 

LOUIE THE 14TH—Cosmopolitan 
A gorgeously staged show, with many beau- 
tiful girls and some comic antics by Leon 
Errol. 

THE GORILLA—Selwyn 
A hilarious burlesque of the mystery plays. 

ARTISTS AND MODELS—Winter Garden 
In many ways the best all-around revue this 
town has ever seen. And the Gertrude Hoff- 
mann girls are truly wonderful. 

GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS—Apollo 
A good edition of Mr. White’s annual en- 
tertainment. 

LADY, BE GOOD—Liberty 
You will, one imagines, enjoy a musical com- 
edy that has fooling by the Astaires and music 
by George Gershwin. 

TELL ME MORE—Gaiety 
Another Gershwin score, with some comic in- 
terludes by Lou Holtz and Andrew Toombes. 

GARRICK GAIETIES—Garrick 
A Theatre Guild revuelet, youthful and full 
of high spirits. 

ENGAGED—The Fifty-second Street 
A revival by the Stagers of Gilbert’s “En- 
gaged,” with much ensuing hilarity. 


MOVING PICTURES 
ARE PARENTS PEOPLE? 
Mr. Menjou and the Misses Vidor and Bron- 
son in lively discussion of that Middle Age 
Marriage Problem. At Loew’s Brookiyn and 
Bronx Theatres, Friday and Saturday, July 
10 and 11, 


BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 


Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Connelly showing 
the great god Bunkum in his underthings. 
Delightfully screened by James Cruze. Pre- 
ceded by a playlet by Mr. Kaufman and 
Dorothy Parker: “Business Is Business” (as 
you know). 


Still at the Criterion. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
The life and death of that quaint-nosed in- 
tellectual French super-Rover Boy, done ex- 
ceedingly well by in an imported film. Run- 
ning at the Colony. 

DON Q 
Mr. Douglas Fairbanks cracks a whip and the 
affairs of Spain jump to attention and right 
themselves. Still at the Globe. 

KIVALINA OF THE ICELANDS 
The real home-life of the real igloo cf the 
real Eskimo with a nose-rubbing love affair 
between two seal-munchers thrown in for 
heart interest. Plus a peep at the aurora 
borealis. At Brooklyn Strand, Friday and 
Saturday, July 10 and 11. No showing listed 
for week of July 12. 

LOST—A WIFE 
yreta Nissen and Adolphe Menjou settle 
their ridiculous marital difficulties in a num- 
ber of delightful lubitschean reels. Loew’s 
New York Circuit Week of July 13. 

PATHS TO PARADISE 
Mr. Raymond Griffith, in a silk hat and win- 
ning manner, cheats cheaters and the rich, 
but proves that, after all, you cannot cheat 
love. Loew’s State Week of July 13. 

SIEGE 4 on 
Two generations of Lady clash with Mr. 
Svend Gade directing the fireworks in 
Ibsenesque manner. Loew’s New York out- 
lying circuit until Wednesday, July 15. 


oe ART eS 
MID-MODERNS—Frank K. M. Rehn 
Pleasant show of stuff by Luks, Melchers and 
Henri. 
AMERICANS—Macbeth Galleries 
A pretty show of the best of the conservative 
school, Henri, Ryder, Kroll, Hassam, etc. 
SUMMER SHOW—New Gallery 
Interesting things by the younger moderns. 


MUSIC 


STADIUM CONCERTS—At the 
Stadium 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Van Hoogstraten, appears nightly. The Deni- 
shawn Dancers will trip it two nights next 
week. 

GOLDMAN'S BAND—New York University 
Eddie and his boys still drawing crowds, de- 
spite the Mayor. Evening concerts Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Wednesday, Fri- 
day, July 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 17. 


SPORTS 

TENNIS—Woodmere Club, Woodmere, L. I. 
Saturday, July 11, and following days. Long 
Island championships in single and doubles. 

YACHTING—Indian Yacht Club, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Saturday, July 11. 
Sound. 

BASEBALL 
At Polo Grounds, New York vs. Pittsburgh, 
Friday, July 10. New York vs. Chicago, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, July 11, 
12, 13, 14. New York vs. St. Louis, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, July 15, 16, 17. 

GOLF—Grassy Sprain Golf Club, Bronxville 
Friday, July 17. Metropolitan Golf Associa- 
tion Open Championships. 

POLO—Dinner at the Biltmore Hotel 
Friday, July 17. General Pershing and the 
leading polo authorities of the country on 
hand to welcome back the victorious Ameri- 
can Army four. 


Lewisohn 


Harbor 


Races in Long Island 
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Theatre Guild Productions 
Bernard Shaw’s Famous Comedy 


A 
Caesar N Cleopatra 
W. 52 St. Evs. 8:15. 


Th., 
il Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:15 
Gu d Tel. Columbus 8229. 





Garrick Gaieties 
Sparkling Musical Revue 


65 W. 35 St. Evs. 8:40 
Garrick Mts.Thurs.&Sat.,2:40 





The Pulitzer Prize Play 


They Knew What 
They Wanted 
with Pauline and Leo 
Lord Carrillo 


Th., W. 45 St. Evs. 8:40 
Klaw Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:40 





THEATRE 


NEW AMSTERDAM west aaa st. 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dire. 
458 Seats at $1. Pop. Price Mats. Wed. and Sat. 
LATEST! GREATEST! FUNNIEST! 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


of 1925—Glorifying the American Girl 
WILL ROGERS-W. C. FIELDS 





ovary T)ESIRE 


Greatest Play UNDER the ELMS 
With WALTER HUSTON 


N t THEATRE, 
GEO. M. COHA B’ way & 43d St. 
Eves. 8:30. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 














GOINGS ON 


A conscientious calendar of 
events worth while 


WHEN NIGHTS 
ARE BOLD 


Where to pass the time after 
4 A.M. 


PROFILES 


Interesting personalities, 
brilliantly dissected. 


IN OUR MiDST— 


AND OUT 
About all sorts of who’s- 
whoers and what they’reupto 


These regular features and a 
hundred and one other newsy 
items appear weekly in 


THE NEW YORKER 
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J’HOP 
FASCINATING SHOPS 


WHERE TO 


that would grace a King’s Highway, 


glorify a peasant’s road or, as they do, foresooth, make a shoppers’ 


treasure house of the sidewalks of New York, are posted within these columns for your wise selection. 


Therefore, O Shoppers, wander thou no more o’er the desolate city streets, in a fog of indecision, but 


let THe New YorKER serve as a guide to some quiet shop, of a million sweet delights. 
4 q P, 








Antiques 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 13 W. 47th St., Bryant 6526. 








Arts and Crafts 





ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
— metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 
gifts. 

yy ey Shop 

7 East 39th St., N. Y. C. 








Auction Bridge 





ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
HEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 








Beauty Culture 





ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th nae ng Fifth Avenue) 


OR 
Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 





Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘‘Pac Vetable’”’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 

517 Madison Avenue. Phone 4974 Plaza 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR can now be permanently 
destroyed thru the TRICHO SYSTEM. Lifelong 
guarantee. Booklet No. 22 free. TRICHO, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. 





ELECTROLYSIS by up-to-date method. 
Graduate in our. Private room, separate entrance. 
OUISE BERTHELON 
48 East 49th ‘aoe, N. Y Murray Hill 2768 





FACE, NECK and THROAT REJUVENATION. 
Tissues Lifted—Contour Restored. Hours 10A. M.to 
4 P.M. PHYSICIANS’ ENDORSEMENT. Regent 
1303. Evelyn Jeanne Thompson 601 Mad. Ave. 





(Cont.) Beauty Culture 


Gowns, Frocks and Dresses 





TEMPLE DE BEAUTE, MADAME DORVALLE 
Scientific treatment for removing wrinkles, freckles, 
tightening muscles. Try Home Treatment. Wrinkles 
and Freckles disappear magically. 32 W. 47th St. 
Bryant 4856. 





Fp ges tee HAIR? ON FACE—ARMS— 
EGS? Maccabee Bleach renders hair practically in- 
a-aaee 50 postpaid. 
Benj. McCabe, Ph.G. 69 East 87th Street 





WHY NOT ERADICATE THAT DOUBLE CHIN? 
The only scientifically correct treatment. No straps 
or exercises. 10 minutes daily. Inquire today. 

Benj. McCabe, Ph.G. 69 East 87th Street 








Books 





HOYT CASE . 21 East 61st Street 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 

Telephone Regent 4468 





First Editions, American & English Literature. 
Early Printed and Private Press Books. Manuscripts, 
a Letters. Catalogue on request. 

ARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave. 





VACATION BOOKS SENT POST FREE—Our 
service reaches you Ss you may wander on 
your holiday. Send for our Book Notes, Number 4 
The Post-Box Book Service, 25 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 








Dancing 





MR. OSCAR DURYEA 
New York's noted Tango Teacher 
and Specialist in Modern Social Dances 


Ballroom, Hotel des Artistes, 1 West 67th St., N. Y. 








Flesh Reduction 





= de eee 








Chickering 417 28 West 34th Street 
REDUCING "REBUILDING - REJUVENATING 
k Young Be Young 
Footwear 





CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 








Gifts 





GOING AWAY? Magazine, Vanity and other Bas- 
kets filled. Florentine Leather a Boxes 
and Charming Gifts for all occasio 

EAST AND WEST SHOP, 19 East 56th Street 





**SMILE’’ HOUSE-FROCKS—artistic Crepes, Fou- 


lards. Nothing like them in dept. stores. French 
blue, peach, orchid, green. Sizes 34-44. $3.05 
Gloria Browning, 156 E. 47thSt., N.Y. Mur. ill 4513. 








Gowns Made to Order 





DOUCETTE MODELS 158 West 44th Street 
“Do Say” Snappy Styles. Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. 








Hair and Scalp Treatment 





WALDEYER & BETTS—Scalp Specialists. Ex- 
pert advice and scientific treatment of hair and scalp. 
665 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

43 Rue Godot de Mauroy, Paris 





THE PARKER METHOD known for 40 years as 
the most scientific treatment for all hair & scalp 
disorders. Visit our New York establishment or 
write for list of licensed shops. 47 W. 49th St., N. Y. 








Jewelry and Silverware Bought 





DIAMONDS, PAWN TICKETS, JEWELRY 
Bought. Cash Paid Immediately. 

YOUR LOANS INCREASED AND SAVED 
Appraising Free—Confidential. 
FORGOTSTON'S 
201 West 4oth Street, Room 301. 

N. E. Cor. Broadway, New York Tel. Circle 7261. 








Restaurants 





AT THE RUSSIAN INN, 33 West 37th Street 
Unusual surroundings and good food—Balalaika 
Orchestra from 6:30-1 o'clock. Russian and Gypsy 
songs—Dancing after theatre. 








Tea Rooms 





LITTLE BUTTERCUP COFFEE SHOPPE. 808 
Lexington Ave. Good Home Cooking and Cheerful 
Surroundings. Orders Taken for Home Made Cakes 
and Pies. LUNCHEON, 60c., DINNER, $1.00 








Wedding Stationery 





WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, visiting cards, 
etc., that look and feel like engraving, at half the price. 
Write or phone Circle 8360 for samples and wee. 
Non-Plate Engraving Co., 115 West 56th St., N. 
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“’Tell Me a Book to Read” 


Some of the Season’s Novels We Think 
Best Worth While 


THUNDERSTORM, by G. B. Stern (Knopf). Young 
English domesticity in Italy makes life happy 
for its native servants. 

Tue Recror oF Wyck, by May Sinclair (Mac- 
millan). The rector, being selfless, has a rocky 
life and thankless children. 

Drums, by James Boyd (Scribner's). A better 
historical novel—period, 1770-1780—than any 
one thought of writing when such novels were 
the rage. 

Sea Horses, by Francis Brett Young (Knopf). 
A woman among sailors off the African coast. 
Conrad-esque, and with credit. 

Tue Op Frame, by A. P. Herbert (Doubleday, 
Page). Easily the best thing going in the 
light Summer fiction line. 

Unveitep, by Beatrice Kean Seymour (Seltzer). 
A clever problem novel, the problem being of 
mismated temperaments. 

Tue Great Gatssy, by F. Scott Fitzgerald 
(Scribner's). Have the flappers who came out 
when Fitzgerald did grown up as much as he 
has? 


THe Guermantes Way, by Marcel Proust 
(Seltzer). The ultimate in psychological fic- 
tion. A treat for any one who reads late 


Henry James. 

Cruet Frrrowsuip, by Cyril Hume (Doran). 
It charges up an inferiority complex to the 
Fates. 

SHORT STORIES 

Tripce Fucue, by Osbert Sitwell (Doran), and 
Brinc! Brine!, by Conrad Aiken (Boni & 
Liveright). Stories in the modernist spirit, 
with considerable distinction. 


GENERAL 

Paut Bunyan, by James Stevens (Knopf). The 
mythical Paul was as big as a mountain, and 
so was his blue ox Babe, as any confiding 
lumberjack can tell you. 

Crevo, by Stewart Edward White (Doubleday, 
Page). For those who feel the need of a 
philosophic faith consistent with science. 

Beccars or Lire, by Jim Tully (A. & C. 
Boni). Hobo memories. 

Tur QueEN or Cooxs—anp Some Krnas, by 
Mary Lawton (Boni ©& Liveright). A 
“shadow” autobiography of Rosa Lewis, the 
spirited London caterer. 





A Few European Similes 


A rare as a private bath in a Greek 
hotel. 


As difficult as a Russian passport. 

As late as an Austrian train. 

As full of bumps as an Irish road. 

As impressive as a Swiss conciérge. 

As jovial as a London bus driver. 

As gay as a Spanish funeral. 

As scarce as a bottle of German near-beer. 

As American as a Paris supper restaurant. 
—C. G. §. 





Orchids, through some new discovery 


in horticulture, soon will be as cheap as 


primroses. ‘This will make it necessary 
for chorus girls to learn the name of an- 
other flower. 


?. ?., ?. 
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“Foresees Crowding in the Subway,” 
says a Times headline. Another of these 
crystal gazers apparently. 
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“Nestle Permanent Wave 
At Nestle’s 
(“LANOIL” Process) 


aes will enjoy your permanent 

wave at Nestle’s, the largest and 
best-equipped Establishment of 
its kind. Mr. C. Nestle himself 
is Originator of the famous, non- 
borax LANOIL Process, and all his 
skilled experts, trained under him- 
self, are masters in administering 
this gentle method, according to 
the highest standards in the world. 


For appointment phone Vanderbilt 7660 


Neatle's 


New York—12 & 14 E. 49th Street 
Just Off Fifth Avenue 
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THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL- DETROIT 
WASHINGTON BLVD. AT MICHIGAN AVENUE 





. 9 . 
Detroit’s Finest Hotel 
1200 Rooms With Bath 
475 Rooms at $4 and $5 
Sample Rooms $5 and $8 per Day 
PECIAL $1.25 Luncheon and $2.00 Dinner 
served in English Grill and Blue Room. Club 
Breakfast, 85¢ and $1. Eighteen shops and 
broker's office in building; Barber Shop and 


Beauty Parlor operated by Terminal Barber 
Shops; Private Conference Rooms. 


Book: Oadillac 


HOTEL COMPANY- DETROIT 
ROY CARRUTHERS, President 


























FROM PARIS 


HE talk during intermissions of 

the Russian Ballet, just over and 

off for London, was not so much 

about the décor by Matisse, or Georg 

Auric’s “Les Matelots,” or the greatly dis- 

cussed music of young Vladimir Dukelski, 

as it was about the three famous beauties, 

whom fate perversely enough tempted to 
wear costumes of red that night. 

Mary Garden for one, up from Nice 
for a week of festivity, leaving her mag- 
nificent new villa which she has been 
decorating herself, wore red velvet, lus- 
cious, fruity red, with hat, shoes and bag 
to match. With her famous pearls. 
Ganna Walska sat in a box, her regal head 
and matchless shoulders rising from a 
very low décolletage of red chiffon. And 
the Baroness de Meyer carried away the 
other corner of the triangle, also in red 
velvet, that wouldn’t have dared come 
near the other two. 

Lord Berners got in just in time, and 
amused everyone with his priceless anec- 
dotes. He is a smallish man, with a very 
brisk, military mustache, very high fore- 
head and a monocle. He loathes trains, 
so he has had built a colossal Rolls-Royce 
and he travels from Rome to Paris 
at least once a month, and amuses him- 
self highly by playing on the small piano 
built inside the car, or lying on his back 
looking up at the sky through the plate 
glass roof which adorns and triumphs over 
the ingenuous whole. 

When someone urged ““Texas” Guinan 
to come to Paris and open a place of her 
own, she declined, because “I can crack 
Sonny Whitney or one of the Vanderbilt 
boys over the head,” said she, “but you 
know, you can’t go walloping those nobles 
around like that. And unless I’d do my 
stuff, there would be no show.” 

















Henri Matisse 

















Mary Garden 


“Texas” might have changed her 
mind, for someone sneaked up behind the 
beautiful Princess Lucienne Murat, and 
with all the hoydenish delight of a gamin 
slapped her on the shoulder so that the 
echo resounded through the promenade. 
Everyone enjoyed it, even the Princess, 
who laughed heartily. 

Nina Koshetz, who was with the 
Chicago Opera for several seasons, and 
gave innumerable concerts in New York, 
strolled about, in royal purple. She is a 
tremendous success in Paris this year. In 
fact, she sings every place one goes. In- 
deed, one of the papers finally wailed out 
that one began to wonder if there were 
another singer in Paris. Some woman 
came up and complimented her on her 
figure. (Koshetz is at best a healthy 
testimonial to the period of operatic 
beauty.) 

“I sing wiz my voice, not wiz my 
figure—my shape,” Koshetz retorted in 
the loveliest speaking voice in the world. 
“I am Russian. I muz eat caviar and 
lobster and camembert, or I cannot be 
happy to sing. So!,” and it was all dis- 
missed with one magnificent gesture. 

Sir Paul and Lady Dukes were at the 
Ballet, and also at the Stravinsky concert, 
with Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt. And Ganna 
Walska again. Fania Marinoff and 
Regina Wallace, touring Europe on a sort 
of one-night stand itinerary, were chat- 
ting with Avery Hopwood, Clifton Webb 
and other New Yorkers. Jean Cocteau 
brought Marcelle Mayer, the most talked 
about young pianist on the Continent, 
who is to play with the New York Sym- 
phony in the Fall. And Eva Le Galliene 
and Mercédés de Acosta, radiant and 
gracious, in spite of the sad failure of 
their Jeanne d’Arc. 

Henri Matisse, with sharp eyes, red- 
dish grey furry beard, and most amiable 
smile was several times at the Ballet, ac- 
companied by his son Pierre. Stravinsky 
came one night with his niece, a very tall 
lady, with strange long eyes, and silver 
gauze wrapped turban-wise around her 
head, almost sheathing her eyes. 


Of course Dolorés, Mrs. Tudor Wil- 
kinson, always is the last word in excite- 
ment, wherever she appears (and you may 


be sure if the function is smart and 
notable, she will be there). Her hair is 
now cut exactly like a man’s. Very close 


to her head, and very tight, and smooth 
as a satin cap, although not in the least 
artificially sleeked. It is like softly 
stroked burnished gold. She wears the 
most simple costumes, but of course if she 
dressed up to her beauty it would be more 
than one could bear. She is called, all 
over Paris, the most beautiful woman in 
the world. 

Fanny Ward came back and lost her 
husband on the boat. He went on to 
London and she came here to a special 
physician who will operate on her dog, 
Maurice, who is making a terrific sensa- 
tion at the Embassy with Barbara Ben- 
nett, came up to Harry Reichenbach at 
Ciro’s, and for a few moments was con- 
vulsed. 

“Tt’s the first American wise-crack I’ve 
heard in half a year,” he spluttered. “I 
told Harry I had a headache and would 
have to look up a doctor. ‘You don’t 
mean a doctor,’ he tells me, ‘you need a 
chiropodist.? Oh! Oh!” 

The Reggie Vanderbilts, Jules Glaen- 
zer and his bride, Thelma Morgan 
Converse, Jack Pickford, Marilyn Mil- 
ler, and Mr. and Mrs. Berry Wall 
were at Clifton Webb and Mary Hay’s 
opening at the Acacias. Mary has not 
been going around at all. She comes out 
to dance, and then disappears completely 
until the next night. Leon Leitrim and 
Florence Walton were watching them the 
other night, themselves just having re- 
turned from Spain where Ambassador 
Alexander Moore gave the most lavish 
affair of the year for the King and 
Queen, and at which Leitrim and Wal- 
ton danced.—Argus 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


THE NEW YORKER 
25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


The following should discover THE NEW YORKER: 





A SELECT few of your most faithful and deserving friends 


will, no doubt, value and appreciate your thoughtfulness in 
placing them in the way to discover it. If you will furnish us 
with their names, we will gladly mail them sample copies. 


Odd as it may seem, many of our friends act on this suggestion 
and thereby help to swell our subscription list. 
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